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ANY towns are now con- 
M sidering the building of new 
high schools. The econo- 
mies necessary during the depression 
years are lightening with the gen- 
eral business improvement. | Inter- 
est rates are low, building costs are 
increasing, Federal aid is available, 
and high school enrollment has grown far faster 
than that of elementary schools. It is a logical 
time to look to the future. In one residential com- 
munity which is well supplied with grade schools 
and which only three years ago built a splendidly 
equipped high school addition devoted almost en- 
tirely to classrooms, the School Board now proposes 
another and even more expensive unit for all large 
group activities, including an auditorium to seat 
1500, with a complete school theatre. 

This is a policy which, though likely to be 
frowned upon by those taxpayers who do not look 
beyond their noses, will repay the community 
many times over. The time has gone by when 
school boards, administrators, and architects thought 
that all that was needed for a school stage was a 
bare platform on which the graduating class sat 
once a year, with a reading table from which 
distinguished visitors could address the assembled 
student body. If we are to have auditoriums at 
all, let’s have them designed by experts for the 
needs of a real, though not a professional, theatre. 

Standards for such equipment are easily avail- 
able. A workable stage, for instance, should be 
twice as wide as its proscenium arch and should 
be at least 25 feet in depth. Instead of one or two 
measly anterooms, so common in the old-style audi- 
torium, there should be at least eight dressing 
rooms averaging 8 x 10 feet, with hot and cold 
running water, mirrors, shelving, good lights, and 
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wardrobe closets. Workrooms for carpenters, elec- 
tricians, and scene-painting should be ample and 
close to the stage (perhaps in the cellar). A green 
room is a welcome addition and can be used as the 
headquarters of the Dramatic Club, with photo- 
graphs, programs, and models of past productions, 
and room for informal social affairs. Technical 
equipment, including fireproof curtain, drops and 
draperies, gridiron, stage rigging, fly gallery, 
switchboard, footlights, strips, spots, color frames, 
etc., should be adequate and modern, or there is 
no use trying to run a school theatre. 

We have talked thus lengthily about the physical 
plant of the school theatre, not because it is the 
most important element in good dramatic produc- 
tion, but because communities should make up 
their minds that it is not a superfluous “frill” in 
building an all-around school. In most small towns 
the high school auditorium is the largest one in the 
community and frequently the only one equipped 
for dramatics. It is a community center for lec- 
tures, concerts, forums, and many other gatherings. 

But it is what goes on in and around the school 
theatre that is important. This is education that 
does not wear a frown. It teaches young people 
command of themselves, an understanding of hu 
man nature, the use of their voices, the high forms 
of beauty teamed together in a most exciting en- 
semble. And all this happens on a well-managed 
stage without your knowing it, while you're hav- 
ing the time of your life. The theatre (to the spec- 
tator) is a place of recreation where one can relax 
and enjoy himself. So it is, too, to the actor and 


the scene-shifter if they have the real amateur 


spirit. Start a school theatre if you don’t have 


one already, because it’s one of the best ways yet 
discovered to have fun! 
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Coroner’s 
Inquest 
A Story by 

Mare 
Connelly 


Ms HAT is your name?” 
“Frank Wineguard.” 
“Where do you live.” 


“A hundred and eighty-five West 
Fifty-fifth Street.” 

“What is your business?” 

‘Tl’m stage manager for 
America.” 

“You were the employer of James 
Dawle?” 

“In a way. We both worked for 
Mr. Bender, the producer, but I have 
charge backstage.” 

“Did you know Theodore Robel?” 

“7 68, Sir.” 

“Was he in your company, too?” 

“No, sir. I met him when we started 
rehearsals. That was about three 
months ago, in June. We sent out a 
call for midgets and he and Jimmy 
showed up together, with a lot of 
others. Robel was too big for us. 
I didn’t see him again until we broke 
into their room Tuesday.” 

“You discovered their bodies?” 

“Yes, sir. Mrs. Pike, there, was 
with me.” 

“You found them both dead?” 

“"3es,. Sir.” 

“How did you happen to be over in 
Jersey City?” 

“Well, I'd called up his house at 


Hello, 


curtain time Monday night when I 


found Jimmy hadn’t shown up for 
the performance. Mrs. Pike told me 
they were both out, and I asked her 
to have either Jimmy or Robel call 
me when they came in. Then Mrs. 
Pike called me Tuesday morning and 
said she tried to get into the room 
but she’d found the door was bolted. 
She said all her other roomers were 
out and she was alone and scared. 

‘Yd kind of suspected something 
might be wrong. So I said to wait 
and I’d come over. Then I took the 
tube over and got there about noon. 
Then we went up and I broke down 
the door.” 

“Did you see this knife there?” 

“Yes, sir. It was on the floor, about 
a foot from Jimmy.” 

“You say you suspected something 
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was wrong. 
that?” 

“T mean I felt something might have 
happened to Jimmy. Nothing like 
this, of course. But I knew he’d been 
feeling very depressed lately, and I 
knew Robel wasn’t helping to cheer 
him up any.” 

“You mean that 
quarrels?” 

“No, sir. They just both had the 
blues, Robel had had them for a long 
time. Robel was Jimmy’s brother- 
in-law. He’d married Jimmy’s sister 
—she was a midget, too—about five 
years ago, but she died a year or so 
later. Jimmy had been living with 
them after the sister died and he and 
Robel took a room in Mrs. Pike’s 
house together.” 

“How did you learn this?” 

“Jimmy and I were pretty friendly 
at the theater. He was a nice little 
fellow and seemed grateful that I'd 
given him his job. We’d only needed 
one midget for an Oriental scene in 
the second act and the agencies had 
sent about fifteen. Mr. Gehring, the 
director, told me to pick one of them 
as he was busy and I picked Jimmy 
because he was the littlest. 

“After I got to know him he told 
me how glad he was I’d given him 
the job. He hadn’t worked for nearly 
a year. He wasn’t little enough to be 
a featured midget with circuses or in 
museums so he had to take whatever 


What do you mean by 


they had had 


‘I'm starting to grow again,’ he 
says. He said itin the way vou’d say you 
just found out you had some disease 
that was going to kill you in a week. 
He looked like he was shivering.” 


came along. Anyway, we got to be 
friendly and he used to tell me about 
his brother-in-law and all.” 

“He never suggested that there 
might be ill-feeling between him and 
his brother-in-law?” 

“No, sir. I don’t imagine he’d ever 
had any words at all with Robel. As 
a matter of fact from what I could 
gather I guess Jimmy had quite a 
lot of affection for him and he cer- 
tainly did everything he could to help 
him. Robel was a lot worse off than 
Jimmy. Robel hadn’t worked for a 
couple of years and Jimmy practically 
supported him. He used to tell me 
how Robel had been sunk ever since 
he got his late growth.” 

“His what?” 

“His late growth. I heard it hap- 
pens among midgets often, but Jimmy 
told me about it first. Usually a 
midget will stay as long as he lives 
at whatever height he reaches when 
he’s fourteen or fifteen, but every now 
and then one of them staris growing 
again just before he’s thirty, and he 
can grow a foot or even more in a 
couple of years. Then he stops grow- 
ing for good. But of course he don’t 
look so much like a midget any more. 

“That’s what had happened to 
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Robel about three years ago. Of 
course he had trouble getting jobs 
and it hit him pretty hard. 

“From what Jimmy told me and 
from what Mrs. Pike says, I guess he 
used to talk about it all the time. 
Robel used to come over and see his 
agent in New York twice a week, but 
there was never anything for him. 
Then he’d go back to Jersey City. 
Most of the week he lived alone be- 
cause after the show started Jimmy 
often stayed in New York with a 
cousin or somebody that lived up- 
town. 

“Lately Robel hadn’t been coming 
over to New York at all. But every 
Saturday night Jimmy would go over 
to Jersey City and stay till Monday 
with him, trying to cheer him up. 
Every Sunday they’d take a walk and 
go toa movie. I guess as they walked 
along the street Robel realized most 
the difference in their heights. And 
I guess that’s really why they’re both 
dead now.” 

“How do you mean?” 

“Well, as I told you, Jimmy would 
try to sympathize with Robel and 
cheer him up. He and Robel both 
realized that Jimmy was working and 
supporting them and that Jimmy 
would probably keep right on work- 
ing, according to the ordinary breaks 
of the game, while Robel would al- 
ways be too big. It simply preyed 
on Robel’s mind. 

“And then three weeks ago Mon- 
day Jimmy thought he saw the ax 
fall. 

“I was standing outside the stage 
door—it was about seven-thirty—and 
Jimmy came down the alley. He 
looked down in the mouth, which I 
thought was strange seeing that he 
usually used to come in swinging his 
little cane and looking pretty cheer- 
ful. I said, ‘How are you feeling, 
Jimmy?’ and he said, ‘I don’t feel so 
good, Mr. Wineguard.’ So I said, 
‘Why, what’s the matter, Jimmy?’ I 
could see there really was something 
the matter with him by this time. 

“Tm getting scared,’ he said, and 
I says, ‘Why?’ 

“Tm starting to grow again,’ he 
says. He said it the way you’d say 
you just found out you had some 
disease that was going to kill you in 
a week. He looked like he was 
shivering. 

“Why, you’re crazy, 
says. ‘You ain’t growing.’ 

“*Yes, I am,’ he says. I’m thirty- 
one and it’s that late growth like my 
brother-in-law has. My father had 
it, but his people had money, so it 
didn’t make much difference to him. 
It’s different with me. I’ve got to 
keep working.’ 

“He went on like that for a while 


Jimmy,’ I 
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Gangway for 
MARC CONNELLY 
ARC CONNELLY has been one of 


Broadway’s successful playwrights 
for more than fifteen years. Ever 
since the arrival of the vastly popular 
Dulcy in 1921, there have been very few 
seasons when it hasn’t been possible to 
discover the Connelly name in lights 
somewhere along Broadway. Sometimes 
his name, as author, was alone; but 
most often it has shared half the space 
on the marquee with that of that other 
arch collaborator, George S. Kaufman. 
Together these two playwrights have 
written, and reaped rewards from 
Dulcy, To the Ladies, Beggar on Horse- 
back, Merton of the Movies, Helen of 
Troy, N. Y., The Deep-Tangled Wild- 
wood, and a musical comedy libretto, 
Be Yourself. His first solo-show was 
The Wisdom Tooth, in 1926. In 1930 
came The Green Pastures, which won him 
the Pulitzer Prize for that year and the 
everlasting thanks of the millions of 
people who have seen it since both on 
the stage and in the movies. As every- 
one knows, the play is based on Roark 
Bradford’s Old Man Adam and His 
Chillun and represents a Southern 
Negro’s idea of heaven. 

Mareus Cook Connelly was born in 
McKeesport, Pa., in 1890, attended 
Trinity Hall, a private school in Wash- 
ington, Pa., and began his writing career 
as a reporter in Pittsburgh. He came to 
New York in 1915 to see a show in which 
some of his lyrics were to be sung. The 
show folded, but Mr. Connelly, having 
had a taste of writing for the theatre, 
kept right on. He has lived in New York 
ever since except for an _ occasional 
foray to the West Coast when a play 
of his was being made into a movie. 
“Coroner’s Inquest,” which we _ here- 
with reprint for you, won him the 
O. Henry ‘Memorial Prize a few years 
ago. Even when Mr. Connelly takes to 
short stories, he usually writes about 
theatre people. 











and then I tried to kid him out of it. 

“*¥You look all right to me,’ I said. 
‘How tall have you been all along?’ 

“ ‘Thirty-seven inches,’ he says. So 
I says, ‘Come on into the prop-room 
and [ll measure you.’ 

“He backed away from me. ‘No,’ 
he says, ‘I don’t want to know how 
much it is.’ Then he went up to the 
dressing-room before I could argue 
with him. 

“All week he looked awful sunk. 
When he showed up the next Mon- 
day evening he looked almost white. 

“T grabbed him as he was starting 
upstairs to make up. 

“‘Come on out of it,’ I says. I 
thought he’d make a break and try 
to get away from me, but he didn’t. 
He just sort of smiled as if I didn’t 
understand. Finally he says, ‘It ain’t 
any use, Mr. Wineguard.’ 

“ Tisten,’ I says, ‘you’ve been over 
with that brother-in-law of yours, 
haven’t you?’ He said yes, he had. 
‘Well,’ I says, ‘that’s what’s bothering 
you. From what you tell me about 
him he’s talked about his own tough 
luck so much that he’s given you the 
willies, too. Stay away from him the 
end of this week.’ 

“He stood there for a second with- 
out saying anything. Then he says, 
‘That wouldn’t do any good. He’s 
all alone over there and he needs 
company. Anyway, it’s all up with 
me, I guess. I’ve grown nearly two 
inches already.’ 

“I looked at him. He was pretty 
pathetic, but outside of that there 
wasn’t any change im him as far as 
I could see. 

“I says, ‘Have you been measured?’ 
He said he hadn’t. Then I said, ‘Then 
how do you know? Your clothes fit 
you all right, except your pants, and 
as a matter of fact they seem a little 
longer.’ 

“T fixed my suspenders and let 
them down a lot farther,’ he says. 
‘Besides they were always a little too 
big for. me.’ 

“ ‘TLet’s make sure,’ I says. ‘I'll get 
a yard-stick and we'll make abso- 
lutely sure.’ 

“But I guess he was too scared to 
face things. He wouldn’t do it. 

“He mariaged to dodge me all week. 
Then, last Saturday night, I ran into 
him as I was leaving the theater. I 
asked him if he felt any better. 

“ T feel all right,’ he says. He really 
looked scared to death. 

“That’s the last time I saw him be- 
fore I went over to Jersey City after 
Mrs. Pike phoned me Tuesday morn- 
ing.” 

“Patrolman Gorlitz has testified that 
the bodies were in opposite ends of 
the room when he arrived. They 
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Saturday Night 


A One-Act Play of the South 
By Paul Green 


CHARACTERS 


Joun Day 

Mrs. Day 

Potty, their daughter 

JosHva, their son 

Joe HARWELL, a neighboring 
boy in love with Polly 

ALLEN JONES, a neighbor 

Mack Lucas, a fiddler 


TIME—tThe present. 
PLACE—A farm in east- 
ern North Carolina. 


pushing, the farmers 

usually end their 
week’s work at Saturday 
noon. After dinner you 
will find them congregated 
in the neighboring village, 
buying rations, swapping 
news, politics, and some- 
times religion until eve- 
ning comes. The boys have 
gathered over at the gld- 
field baseball diamond 
where with run and shout and a little 
cussing they play their hearts out till 
darkness drives them home, perished 
for water and with the seat of their 
trousers dragging the ground. And if 
times are not too hard the old man will 


[ the crops are not too 


return with ice and vanilla flavoring to 


make cream for the children. And 
everybody will have some fun between 
the heat of the fields behind and the 
loneliness of Sunday coming on. 

Thus it is on a particular Saturday 
night in summer at the home of John 
Day, a hardworking tenant farmer. Two 
or three men are sitting in the bare 
moonlit yard before the house, talking 
about their crops, and hopes for - the 
future. And since the earth in its kind- 
ness provides them with a metaphysic 
as well as daily bread, they now and 
then vouchsafe a word concerning God 
and the nature of the universe. It is 
about nine o’clock at evening and the 
moon is high in the sky. Stretching 
around the house and away, the fields of 
cotton and corn cast up a silvery radi- 
ance in the air. Behind the old barn 
over there a whippoorwill is cutting a 
rust. A young woman opens a door and 
comes out on the low vine-clad porch. 
The glow from a lamp inside pours out 
after her, revealing morning-glories 
climbing the posts and _ vari-colored 
flowers set in tin cans along a shelf to 
the left. Through the door and across 
the room beyond a little porch is seen at 
the back of the house where a water- 
shelf is built and where a tall, motherly 
woman is dishing up ice-cream for a 
swarm of children. The young woman 
returns into the house—evidently the 
expected one has not come—and closes 
the door behind her to keep the bugs 
and gnats from streaming in. The men 
in the yard eye the night and go on 
with their talk, with gaps of silence be- 
tween their speeches. 
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Mack Lucas (Turning a 
fiddle in his hand): 
here. 

Joun Day: Purty cool and nice. 

Lucas: The cream was good. 

Day: It was that. 

Lucas: Corn out there—growing fast— 
hear its j’ints pop. 

Day: Purty good. That whippoorwill’s 
a mess, ain’t he? White bowl o’ milk! 
White bowl o’ milk. Why do they say 
that, you reckon? (Lucas sighs and 
looks out before him, his long thin fingers 
tapping on the violin.) 

Lucas: Dunno. They 
Just sounds like it. 

Day: Funny. 

Lucas: You're a strong man, John Day, 
and I’m a weak one. I'm thinking of it. 
Day (Teasing): What is it, judge? 
Lucas: You got crops and children. 
(Whistling.) And I got a fiddle. (Sud- 
denly animated.) Like that bird, may- 
be, with no home but his song, and the 

rain pouring. 

Day: Here’s 
Mack. 

Lucas: Yes. 

Day: What ails that boy? (Calling.) 
You Joshua—hurry up with your cream 
and bring your banjo out! 


gleaming 
Nice and cool out 


don’t say it. 


some tobacco—try it, 


CAUTION: 

Professionals and amateurs are here- 
by warned that Saturday Night, being 
fully protected under the copyright 
laws of the United States of America, 
the British Empire including the Do- 
minion of Canada, and all the other 
countries of the Copyright Union, is 
subject to a royalty. All rights inelud- 
ing the professional, amateur, motion 
pictures, recitation, public reading, 
radio broadcasting, and the rights of 
translation into foreign languages are 
strictly reserved. Application for the 
right to reproduce or represent this play 
in any manner must be made in writing 
to Samuel French, 25 West 45th St., 
New York, N. Y., Samuel French, 811 
West 7th St., Los Angeles, California, 
or Samuel French (Canada) Ltd., 480 


University Ave., Toronto, Ont., Canada. 


ALLEN JoNES (Looming 
up in the darkness): Booh! 
(He is a jolly man and 
given to tricks.) 

Day: For goodness sakes! 
Light and cool your saddle. 

Jones: Started the, music 
yit, Mack? Couldn’t miss 
that. 

Day: Waiting for Joshua 
to git his bait o’ that cream. 
(The door opens again and 
the young woman comes 
out on the porch.) 

Jones: Heigho, Polly. 

Potty (Disappointed): 
Good evening. 

Day: Go in and git you 
some cream, Allen. 

Jones (Spitting loudly 
over his shoulder): Lord, 
I et a supper would kill a 
bull. Eddie brought some 
croakers back from Duke. 
(Lucas draws his bow 
across his fiddle in a few 
plaintive notes.) 

Day: Well, 
tobacco. 

Jones: Just put ina chew. 
(Sitting down.) How’s the 
world with you all?” 

Day: All right. 

Lucas: Still the world. 

Day: And you? 

Jones: Moonlight and sunshine, boys. 

Day: Rain? 

Jones: When needed. (Laughing.) 
Not moonshine. He ain’t come, has he? 
(Nodding towards Polly.) 

Day: At home trying to find his collar- 
button maybe. Slow—but stiddy. 

Lucas (Playing almost inaudibly and 
murmuring) : 

I been a-courting, mother. 
Make my bed soon for I must lie 
down. 

Jones: Reckon he and Polly’ll ever 
come to a’ understanding? 

Day: I dunno. Ef they don’t some- 
body’ll die single. 

Jones: If he ain’t been hyuh every 
Sa’d’y and Sunday night for the last 
three years, I’m a bull calf. 

Day (Shouting): Joshua! Call him, 
Polly. (The young woman goes into the 
house.) 

‘ Lucas: Sixty year is a long time to 
ive! 

Jones: Uh-uh now, always thinking 
of something. 

Day: Long, and not so long. 

Jones: Long one way, not so long 
another. 

Lucas (Flirting out the bar of a jig): 
Long, measured by experience. 

Jones: Well, I’m just forty-one and 
ain’t never been sick. 

Day: Young. And Mack and me is old. 
(Reaching over and touching Lucas on 
the shoulder.) We've been through a lot. 

Lucas: More’n we'll have to again. 

Day: That’s right. (Jocularly.) Well, 
there’s some pleasure in knowing that, 
even. How many miles you reckon 
you've ploughed in your life, Allen? 

Jones: Maybe a thousand or two, I 
dor’t know. 

Day: Polly and Joshua got a figgering 
the other day—they’re always at some 
mess—to see how far I’d walked behind 
the plough in my life. Lemme see. I 
had walked a’ average of twenty miles 
on a ploughing day, and I averaged 


have some 








about sixty-five ploughing days to the 
year, and this summer I’ve been at it 
fifty years. (Addressing the young 
woman who has returned.) How many 
miles did you say I'd walked behind the 
plough? 

Pouty: Over sixty-five thousand. 

Jones: My Lord! That many miles in 
the ploughed dirt! 

Day (Almost excitedly): 
behind the plough, folkses. More than 
twice around the world, ain’t it, Polly? 

Potty: Yes. 

Day (Poking Lucas in the ribs): She 
believes the earth’s round. 

Lucas: It’s square, and flat, like a 
table, anh? 

Jones: The Bible 
speaks of the four cor- 
ners. 

Potty: What about 
them that’s been around 
it? . 

Jones (Almost whis- 
pering): Edgycation. 

Day: Powerful. 

Lucas (Looking up at 
the moon): I was put- 
ting up fence-posts for 
the Squair yistiddy, and 
I dug up a rock. (Mus- 
ing.) I thought to my- 
self it had been there 
forever and ever. 

Day: God put it there. 

Jones (Taking off his 
hat and spitting rever- 
ently): He shore did. 
God made it and put it 
there. 

Lucas: I dunno so 
much about that. 

Jones (Even more 
reverently, with a touch 
of eagerness and awe): 
We’ve hearn it said 
you're "bout a plumb 
inhf-idel. 

Lucas: I’ve wondered 
about things—some. 

Day: God was always, 


Mack. 

Lucas: From the be- 
ginning? 

Jones: Forever and 
ever. 


Lucas (Again draw- 
ing the bow across the 
strings): How long is 
that? 

Jones: All of time—can’t be ’magined, 
except God does it. 

Day (Reverently): He holds time in 
the hollow of His hands. 

Lucas (Softly): He’s got hands? 

Jones (As if quoting): Lifting up His 
hands. (Suddenly confused.) I hearn 
the preacher say Sunday— 

Day: Say sixty-five days for plough- 
ing—that leaves three hundred days. 
(Beginning to chuckle.) Say I walked 
five miles a day on them days—and I 
do, shore I do—any day. 

Jones: Every bit’n grain of it. 

Day: How many miles that make a 
year, Polly? 

Potty: Fifteen hundred miles a year. 

Day: And fifty years, not counting 
boyhood. 

Potty: Seventy-five thousand miles. 

Jones: Smart, Lord! Same as them 
doo-jiggers in the bank. 

Day: Ain’t that a spell of a piece! 

Lucas: About as fur as to them stars. 
Wisht I’d done all my walking on a path 
going there. 

(There is a sound of footsteps at the 
right and a big, hulking young farmer, 
all dressed up, comes into the yard, 
hesitates a moment and then sits down 
in an empty chair near Lucas.) 





That’s just © 








Day: Hy, Joe. 

Jor: Hy, Mr. Day. 

Day: Some ’freshments on the back 
porch and Polly’s there on the front. 
(Jones snickers and Lucas turns his face 
more intently towards the stars.) 

Joe: Yessuh. 

Day: How’s your daddy? 

Jor: Doctor says he’s got to go to 
Richmond now. 

Day: Is? 

Joe: To try to burn it out’n him. 

Jones: I bet it'll hurt! They took out 
head and all that time from Aunt 
Minty’s jaw. She said it hurt like a red- 
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Day (Gesturing towards the shadowed 
porch where Polly and Joe are en- 
sconced): A hardworking man for you, 
Mack. (Lucas says nothing.) Strong ag 
a bull. Work, work, work. That year of 
the railroad and he fifteen, he saved a 
hundred dollars. But pop the question? 
No sir, skeard. 

Jones: Can pull a stack of fodder in a 
day. Knowed him to do it. What 
music! Same as old Broadhuss squeez- 
ing juice from a flint rock. Blest if he 
couldn’t do it, my daddy said. 

Day: Put eleven hundred dollars in 
the bank last year. (Chuckling.) But 
scared to death of Polly. 

Lucas (Fingering his 
fiddle more often, and 
now and then sticking it 
to his chin.) I used to 
play for his daddy many 
a time—and made some- 
thing out’n it too. And 
Joe likes it. Too many 
people is ag’in’ the fiddle 
these days, John. 





























Day: I don’t see no 
harm in it. 
JoNneES: Still the 






preachers rair about it. 
Lucas: They think it’s 
a’ evil-spirited instru- 










ment. (Whiffing out a 
faint tune.) But it 
ain’t. 

Day: I believe re- 
eligion’s right. Break- 
downs is bad. 

Lucas (Forlornly): 
Religion’s bad as break- 
downs — sometimes. 





Plenty o’ people cut up 

in their religion. 
Jones (Now spitting 

ene again): Yes they 







oO. 

Day: Aye, but we got 
to have it. 

Jones: "Member that 
preacher at Angiers? 
Tried to walk on water. 
He had planks hid 
under it to walk on 
(Slapping his thigh 
with his hat in glee.) 
And then one day the 















Courtesy, Whitney Museum of Modern Art 
Detail from a mural, “The Arts of the South” by Thomas 


Hart Benton 


hot arn being shoved through. 
soul. Didn’t do her no good. 

Lucas: Man was born to suffer. It 
was said so. 

Day (With gentle reverence): Like a 
shadow it said, and his race is soon run. 

Joe (Spasmodically): Muh says he'll 
never stand it, cause it’s right at the 
base of his skull. 

(On the porch Polly begins whistling.) 

Jones: Gitting lonesome? 

Potty: There’s some good vanilla ice- 
cream, Joe. ; 

JoE (Feeling his high collar): Believe 
I'll go help Josh clean out the can. (He 
starts into the house but gets no further 
than the porch.) 

Jones (In a sudden, loud voice, as if 
reciting): And after all them millions 
of miles walking, what have you got? 
Have you got a house? No. It belongs 
to the Squair. Have you got a horse? 
No. A mule? A buggy? No. Ail be- 
longs to the Squair. (Quietly.) I’m just 
talking like business, you know. Got 
little enough myself. 

Day: I ain’t made much—so. 

Jones: And you got your children. 
But we all got them. 

Day: And you got your experience. 

Lucas: And we all got that. 


Pore 





boys found it out and 
moved the plank. (He 
rears back and roars 
with laughter.) 

Lucas (Bouncing across the strings): 
And old Joel Tart announced to 
world he’d been give the gift of read- 
ing from above. And a great crowd 
come a-Sunday to hear him do it. Later 
on they found he’d got it by heart from 
a * enn Now John, that was a come- 
off. 

Day: And Joel’s sister Nannie was 
said to’ve spoke real Chinaman’s 
in the church onct and she did from 
what they said. (Humbly.) It was the 
spirit in her tongue. 

(Joshua comes out on the porch with 
a lamp in one hand and a banjo in the 
other. He is a stout, husky lad of 
eighteen or twenty. He sets the lam 
down on the porch, and in the light the 
faces of the others are visible.) 

Josxua: Lord, what a supper I’ve ¢e 
(He comes out into the yard and sits 
down, tuning his banjo. The rather 
sheepish Joe, now that he and his 
vivacious sweetheart are visible in 
light, slides his chair away from her) 

JosHua: What is it, Mr. Mack! 
= a grin in his blouse.) Hee 

ee! 

Lucas (His mournful, haggard’ fact 
lighted with a smile.) Something shot 
’n easy. Anything—“The Drunken So 
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dier.” (Rosining up and shooting his 
bow across the strings in a preparatory 
whorl of sound.) They like that piece 
up in Wake County. 

JosHuA (Begging on bended knees): 
Lead her out’n the stall. (He whangs 
out a flood of chords, and they begin to 
play. Jones rolls his tobacco back in 
his jaw and claps his hands in rhythm.) 


Day (Nodding at Joshua): Cain’t he 
play it? 

Jones (Looking up at the moon and 
braying): 


Oh the night’s a little dark, 
And the roads a little muddy, 
And I cain’t ride straight, 
And I cain’t ride study— 


Day (Calling): How’s that, Joe? 


Joe (Stealing a look at Polly): Right 
fine. 

(Lucas and Joshua wind up with a 
flourish. Several little children, dressed 


in their night-drawers and gowns, come 
to the door of the porch and peep out.) 
CHILDREN: Pa, we want to hear it. 


Mrs. Day (Coming out and leading 
them in): Well, hear it in bed then. 
Jones: I'll declare! 


CHILDREN (In the house): We want to 
hear ’em play! (Lucas and Joshua im- 
patiently amble up and down the necks 
of their instruments.) 

Lucas: I always liked the 
Dew” piece. 

JosHua (Crowding close to him in in- 
timate fellowship): No better made. 

(Polly, as if piqued at the interruption 
of her lovemaking, leaves her chair and 
sits down on the edge of the porch. Joe 
looks pleadingly at her and then stares 
heavily at the floor. Without more ado, 
the two musicians are off with The 
Mountain Dew. As they play, Jones falls 
in with his patting and old Day leans 
back in his chair, a smile softening his 
rugged, weather-stained face. At first 
Joe pays little attention to the music, 
then presently he is seen beating the 
floor softly in time with his feet. Polly 
ever and anon steals a glance at him.) 

Jones: Lord, it brings a heap o’ things 
back to me. (The music stops and Lucas 
leans over to his partner.) 

Josnua (Casting up his eyes joyously): 
That’s it too. (Announcing to those 


“Mountain 


around him, running a medley of chords 


the while.) 
folkses. 
(Mrs. Day comes out and sits down on 
the steps, dipping snuff and placidly 
spitting in the yard.) 
Lucas (With a high tweedle-de-dee): 
“There was a traveller in Arkansaw. .. .” 


(As the monologue goes on, Joshua’s 
whang-whang serves as a background 
for the presentation of a traveller and 
farmer in conversation.) 

“Hullo, stranger.” 

“Hullo, yourself. If you want to go to 
hell, then go there yourself.” 

“Play the other part of that tune.” 

“There ain’t no other part.” 

“Why don’t you cover your house?” 

“Can’t cover it when it’s raining. In 
dry weather, it don’t leak a drap.” 

“What makes yore corn look so 
yaller.” 

“Fool, I planted the yaller kind.” 

“How did your taters turn out?” 

Jones (Cracking his palms): Wan’t 
never sich fools. 

Lucas: “Didn’t turn out, fool, I dug ’em 
out.” 

“How fur to where the road forks?” 

“Been living here fifty year. It’s never 
forked yit.” 

(Mrs. Day is heard chuckling softly to 
herself. Joe becomes more and more ab- 
sorbed in the music, now unconscious of 
Polly’s bright eyes.) 


“The Arkansaw Traveller,” 





PAUL GREEN 


( NE of the most talked of plays 

this season was Paul Green’s anti- 
war drama, Johnny Johnson, produced 
by the Group Theater. It is with regret 
that we have to say was instead of is. 
The fact is the play has by now closed, 
but not until after critics and public 
alike proclaimed it stimulating, brave, 
and eloquent. Another important thing 
about Johnny Johnson was that it 
marked a new interest on the part of its 
author, and a new capacity for creating 
situations and human beings “fresh and 
sweet, odd, right and sufficiently strong” 
outside of the North Carolina which Mr. 
Green has made his own. 

Paul Green’s name has been asso- 
ciated for a long time with the life and 
literature of his part of the country. 
He was born near Lillington, N. C., in 
1894 and grew up in the tobacco coun- 
try there. Later, when he attended the 
University of North Carolina at Chapel 
Hill, he naturally turned to his own 
background and to the people he knew 
and loved, for material. College was 
interrupted by two years of war (he 
served four months on the Western 
front), but once back, he turned 
seriously to writing, and his folk-plays 
began to attract more and more atten- 
tion. Among his volumes of plays are 
The Lord’s Will and Other Caroline 
Plays; Lonesome Road (six plays for 
Negro theater); the Field God; In The 
Valley and Other Carolina Plays (from 
which “Saturday Night” is taken). He 
has also written a novel, The Laughing 
Pioneer, and a book of short stories, 
Wide Fields. His most famous play, In 
Abraham’s Bosom, won him the Pulitzer 
Prize in 1927; He is a member of the 
faculty at the University of North Caro- 
lina. 





Lucas: “Can I ford the river?” 

“Reckon so, the geese can.” 

“Wisht you’ head that steer.” 

“The devil, looks like he’s got a head 
on him.” 

“T mean stop him.” 

“Ain’t got no stopper.” 

(Joshua lets out a loud hee-haw, and 
abandons himself to his banjo.) 

Lucas: “I mean turn him.” 
“Looks like he’s got the hairy side 
out. 








JosHua: “Worse ’n the old gray mare. 
Hee-hee!” 
Lucas: “Lord, Lord, tote’s the rag off 


’n-the bush. I hired to a man—and he 
sent me to the swamp to split rails— 


teeta-ta-ta—told me to choose out the 
tall trees—the straight trees—for they 
would split better—and I went and 
hewed—and I sweated and I spewed— 
that night when I got home—he asked 
me how I'd split—and I =e 


many rails 
him when I get dor 
on—Tee -ta-ta 
have three. —Lc 
fur I'd been 
sweet-gums.” 

(Lucas breaks out in a 
laugh.) 

Jones: He won a gold piece with that 
at the court-house onct. I seen him 
do it. 

Day: The years come and go, Mack, 
but you ain’t lost a bit o’ your power. 

Lucas: Allen’s — liked it too. 

Mrs. Day (With sudden animation) 
The last dance I was at Mack played it. 

Jones (Springing up with a whoop): 
Already ploughed forty miles today, but 
I feel frush—frush! 

Potty: Mr. Jones! 

Jones (Throwing his hat 
and moving out 
her go then. 


ne o’ the one I wa 

-and two more—T'd 
1 God, he fired me— 
trying to split—them old 






mournful 


behind him 
in an open space): Let 


Day: I don’t mind. Cut up. 
Jones: Gimme a reel, real Furginia 
reel. (Lucas strikes a few notes.) Yeh, 


that’s all right. (He claps his hands for 
attention as if he were on the dance- 


floor.) Get ready. 


Day: Blamed if he don’t mean busi- 
ness. 

Jones (Moving over towards the 
porch): Le’s cake-walk a little. 


Potty: I could do it some, but— 

Jones: Aw, John don’t care. 

Day: Go to it. 

Jones: Gimme the Paul Jones. 

Lucas (Who has grown mildly ex- 
cited): Listen folks, everybody. (He 
plays the opening bars.) Formation. 

Jones (As Lucas begins to fiddle): Let 
the figgers roll. Formation. Longways 
for six couples, women in one line and 


_men in the other. Hurry up there if you 


don’t want the sun to find you waiting. 
All right Polly Day, here I go. Come and 
jine me while the dew do fall. (He be- 
gins to dance, bowing and scraping and 
turning to imaginary ladies around him. 
As he dances he calls the figures for his 
own partial execution. Lucas and Joshua 
pound on the ground, and old Day leans 
back and stares at the sky, his ears 
cocked as it were and drinking in the 
music. Jones shuffles, bounds, cavorts, 
all the while squealing out his com- 
mands.) Forward and_ back!—Swing 
with your right hand!—(He stretches out 
his right hand to Polly.) How’re you to- 
night, Rosebud? Purtiest gal from here 
to the river. Hah!—Swing with the left 
hand! Hah!—How’s that, my _ honey- 
suckle queen?—Swing with both hands! 
—How’s that?—“Allemande.” (As he 
turns, he fastens his eyes on Polly and 
dances his way over to her. Polly looks 
directly at Joe a moment, and then comes 
cut to meet Jones’ outstretched hand.) 

JosHua: Go to it, Polly, we'll feed vou. 

(Old Day makes a motion as if to stop 
her, and then returns to his apparent 
watching of the heavens. Lucas’ face 
seems to grow more and more haggard 
as the fury of the music increases—as if 
some grief were gnawing within him. 
It’s a way he has of showing his deepest 
pleasure.) 

Jones: Right hand to partner, and reel. 
(He swings Polly around and around as 

(Concluded on page 25) 





Your Chances in the 
Summer Theatre 


By C. Truesdell Fife, Jr. 


HE maps of va- 
cationland will 
be sprinkled 


again this summer 
with those quaint little 
dots that indicate 
summer theatres. In 
the northeastern part 
of the United States 
the tourist who likes 
to go to the theatre in preference to 
the movies is never far from a barn 
or sail-loft where may be seen some 
kind of play performed by living ac- 
tors. And the movement is rapidly 
spreading to other parts of the coun- 
try. 
Summer theatres offer not only an 
opportunity to playgoers, but 
practically the only opportunity 
for young actors and artists to 
gain experience formerly found 
in trouping and in small stock 
companies. 
Sad but necessary to admit is 
the fact that talking movies have 
replaced most stock companies in 
small cities, and only road com- 
panies from New York successes 
go trouping with any chance of 
success. Broadway has become 
so overcrowded that it is the 
worst place to try. Like Holly- 
wood, New York cannot possibly 
use all the talent sacrificing itself 
for the show business. 
Except for the Federal Theatre, 
which is a case apart, and schools of 
the drama, summer theatres are about 
all that is left for an inexperienced, 
impatient youngster who has footlight 
fever, and the urge to be more than 
an amateur.. Even universities usu- 
ally consider experience in a summer 
theatre to be a necessary supplement 
to their regular courses. 
In general there are three types of 
summer theatres. These are profes- 
sional stock companies, stock com- 
panies with an apprentice group, and 
schools of the theatre. 
The professional stock companies 
offer little opportunity to the inex- 
perienced actor or technician. Ex- 
cept for their location in some pros- 
perous resort there is little difference 
between them and a New York City 
company. All the actors belong to 
Equity, the stage-crew is made from 
union men, and the visiting guest 
stars are picking up as much money 
as they can while on a vacation. Ex- 
amples of such professional theatres 


are the Cape Cod 
Playhouse, Dennis, 
Massachusetts, and 
the summer theatre at 
Denver, Colorado. 
The second kind of 
summer theatre is 
much like the first, 
except that there is an 
- apprentice group. To 
the management the apprentice group 
makes this difference: each appren- 
tice pays to work in the theatre; 
therefore the treasurer receives mon- 
ey for letting work be done that 
ordinarily he would pay for having 
done. Because of this double saving, 
provided the apprentice group is 
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Auditorium of the Gloucester Little 
Theatre School. 

large, productions may be more ex- 
perimental, and new plays may be 
tried out. There is then a compromise 
between business and art. Invari- 
ably such theatres advertise visit- 
ing guest stars, contact with whom 
may or may not be valuable. 

The apprentice, besides holding 
spears in the mob scenes, is expected 





to make himself or herself as useful 
as his limited intelligence permits. 
The new apprentice washes out paint 
buckets, carts scenery, and is a gen- 
eral catch-all for odd jobs. After all, 
what good is a green apprentice un- 
less he pays for working? As part of 
their education, apprentices are ex- 
pected to attend classes in acting, in 
technics, in makeup and other studies 
that acquaint them with the bewil- 
dering, complex business of the thea- 
tre. Occasionally apprentices are 
allowed to give a play of their very 
own as a recital for—it is to be hoped 
—an audience, and not an empty 
house. 

Brutal as this treatment may sound 
it is fascinating to the genuine ap- 
prentice, and soon eliminates the un- 
fit. Also it is far kinder than the old 
days on the road while furnishing 
somewhat the same background. The 
difference between a company whose 
sole purpose is to make plays, and 
amateurs who are dabbling with the 
drama is unbelievable. 


Examples of summer theatres with 
an apprentice group are the 
South Shore Playhouse, Cohasset, 
Massachusetts, and the Ogun- 
quit Playhouse, Ogunquit, Maine. 

The third kind of summer thea- 
tre is the school of the theatre, 
which usually means summer 
stock in a professional manner by 
amateurs. The backbone of such 
an organization is a small faculty 
of professionals who handle vari- 
ous departments such as direct- 
ing, technical work, and publicity. 
The difference between an ap- 
prentice and a student is that the 
student is given every chance to 
take part in the regular perform- 

ance as well as in studio productions. 
Instead of a bit, he, or she, may get a 
lead. The small staff has more than 
enough to do teaching and pushing 
things along; any talent offered them 
is likely to be used. 

Although the school. depends on 

amateurs, pride and the staff see to 
it that everything is done well. Also 






Scene from Hotel Universe by Philip Barry produced by Gloucester, 
(Mass.) Little Theatre School. 
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Scene from Buy a Broom by Eden Philpotts, which was produced for 
the first time in America at the Gloucester School of the Little Theatre. 


there is a commercial side of the or- 
ganization; the public must be pleased 
and bills must be paid. In spite of the 
first idea that there “is gold in them 
thar summer theatres” only the most 
rigid economy and the keenest business 
sense, or a subsidy, permit them to con- 
tinue from year to year. The student 
usually pays a goodly tuition, but so 
does the apprentice, and this is a most 
welcome income. 

To help the professional staff there are 
students who resemble teaching fellows 
in a college. They already have some ex- 
perience, and are given a discount on 
their tuition, or they may wait on tables. 

Examples of such summer theatres are 
the School of the: Little Theatre, 
Gloucester, Massachusetts, and the sum- 
mer schools of such universities as Cor- 
nell, or Carnegie Tech. 

The Hedgerow Theatre in Moylan- 
Rose Valley, Pennsylvania, under the 
direction of Jasper Deeter, is a notable 
exception. At present the Hedgerow is 
active the year around, and the perma- 
nent players live in a communal way 
aloof from the din of the world around 
them. Unquestionably the Hedgerow is 
one of the great forces in American 
drama, and anyone who has a chance to 
go there is most fortunate. 

In the many summer theatres it is not 
surprising to find a few rascals, not to 
say crooks. The traveling companies are 
hard to keep track of, especially if they 
owe you money. A real estate agent in 
Maine last summer turned theatre man- 
ager in order to sell board and room to 
unsuspecting lads and lasses. He adver- 
tised free scholarships to a non-existent 
summer theatre, and once the prospec- 
tive student was in his grasp charged 
exorbitant prices for board and room. 

Be sure of the reputation of a sum- 
mer theatre before you allow yourself 
to get bitten. For a complete list of 
Summer theatres see the summer theatre 
Numbers of Stage or of Theatre Arts 
Monthly. 

The term stock company possibly 
needs explanation. Stock company means 
4a more or less permanent group of 
Players who present a new play each 
week, rehearsing at the same time for 
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the play of the week following. At first 
“stock” sets, such as a living room, a 
salon, and an exterior garden scene, were 
used regardless of the requirements of 
the script, but later scenery was made 
to fit each play. Nearly all summer 
theatres are stock theatres. 

Playing stock forces everybody to 
work swiftly and surely, for there is no 
time for big mistakes. Thus experience 
in stock allows an actor to fill in the 
broad strokes and gives him time over 
cthers to polish his performance. Need- 
less to say an actor in stock must be 
able to learn his lines in a flash. 

In old stock companies, unless an actor 
was extremely versatile, “type-casting” 
was the rule. Summer theatres are try- 
ing to avoid type casting for the sake of 
variety and to broaden the players. This 
advantage carries over into the technical 
work, because one week the play may 
be a frothy comedy, the next week a 
sombre tragedy, and then will come an 
old fashioned melodrama staged with 
backdrops and wings. 

From this survey of summer theatres 
it may be seen that two types offer the 
best chances to gain experience. If you 
have money, you can become either an 
apprentice or a student, with the student 
perhaps having the better of it. If you 
have no money, you can hang around 
backstage until somebody remembers 
you in a moment of need. The theatre 
is such an unpredictable place that no 
one can tell what wifl happen then. 
Of course if you have talent, or are a 
good mechanic, or can talk people into 
lending props, there might be a chance 
for a scholarship. 

Unfortunately it is necessary to close 
this article with a warning about your 
chances in the professional theatre. They 
are slim, however talented you are, and 
however much experience you may have 
had in a summer theatre. Some say 
that all theatre people are crazy, be- 
cause if they weren’t crazy, they would 
go into some other occupation where 
only half as much luck, and half as much 
labor, and half as much courage are 
necessary for success, and where every 
door does not have a “no admittance” 
sign on it. 


Backs 


A Reading Menu for the Week 


DR. FAUSTUS. 


lowe. 


By Christopher Mar- 


The other day I heard two ladies be- 
hind me discussing a ple’; one was telling 
the other how wonderful‘a time she had 
been having the night before at it. There 
was, she said, the most moving of plots, 
none other than the struggle of two an- 
gels, one good and one bad, for the living 
soul of a man. Spirits were called up 
right before your eyes, she said, and 
came into a magic circle. “I think Ill 
never forget,” said she, “where he said, 
‘why this is Hell, nor am I out of it... / 
It made me realize that there was such a 
thing as immortality; we get so used to 
the idea that we forget it.” 

The play was The Tragical History of 
Dr. Faustus, which W.P.A. actors have 
been giving in New York. I saw it 
last in the Chapter House of Canterbury 
Cathedral, given by the Maddermarket 
Players of Norwich. It is the most pro- 
found of the Faust dramas in its reach 
into the recesses of the human soul: 
Goethe’s is larger and more philosophi- 
cal, but Marlowe’s is more poignant. 
Read it yourself and see if you do not 
agree with me. 


THE THEATRE GUILD ANTHOLOGY 


This is indeed a new book; it came out 
only in October of the year just past. 
The plays, however, go back as far as 
the history of that nationally important 
institution, the Theatre Guild. There is 
the first play to direct popular attention 
to them—rather unexpectedly—St. John 
Ervine’s John Fergusson. There is the 
tender, heart-breaking Liliom, and an- 
other play that takes you into a life be- 
yond the grave, Elmer Rice’s Adding 
Machine. There is the magnificent Saint 
Joan of Bernard Shaw, and all of Strange 
Interlude, and the symbolic He Who Gets 
Slapped, and the one about too-possessive 
family relations, The Silver Cord, by 
Sidney Howard. There is the gay and 
thoroughly Viennese Reunion in Vienna, 
by Robert Sherwood, and the poetry- 
play, Mary of Scotland, by Maxwell An- 
derson. There is a discussion of modern 
problems in Behrman’s Rain from 
Heaven, and in Mr. Pim Passes By, a bit 
of fantasy by the father of Christopher 
Robin, who was a famous dramatist be- 
fore his reputation as a writer for chil- 
dren ran away with him. 

You see how varied is this theatrical 
fare. I think you will get more from it 
than from any collection of this size, if 
you are interested in world drama of the 
present time. There is an introduction 
outlining the history and aspirations of 
the Guild, which started as the Wash- 
ington Square Players. The stage in 
America has been transformed by the 
Theatre Guild. 


MAY LAMBERTON BECKER 
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HREE thousand years ago 

Homer, the first great poet of 

the Western World, wrote of 
the deeds performed by the ancient 
Greek heroes and gods, and the most 
famous of his poems are the Iliad, 
the story of the fall of Troy, and the 
Odyssey, the story of how Odysseus 
(or Ulysses) found his way home from 
Troy after the Greeks had captured 
it. These poems are called epics: 
long poems narrating the continuous 
deeds of a hero or showing the his- 
tory or future of a nation, and they 
are still said to be the best epics that 
have ever been written; that is, pro- 
fessors and teachers say so. 


The student may say, “Oh, that’s 


old stuff. It’s dead. I want modern 
life.” What is more natural than 
that? But, somehow, these so-called 


“dead” stories have lasted a long, long 
time. What is the reason for it? Has 
it been only through the determined 
efforts of a group of professors and 
teachers that the Odyssey has not 
died? Os is it because this great poem 
does have in it the very blood and 
sinew that make up the really worth- 
while literature of our present age? 
Of course, it is the latter. Human 
emotions may fluctuate as civiliza- 
tions rise and fall, but the forces that 
cause love, hate, desire, fear, and 
friendship are as immortal as the 
greatest of Greek gods. 

To prove it, Iam going to ask you to 
forget all about your car, your cine- 
kodak, your radio, and the hundred 
and one other modern ocnveniences 
that have made you mechanical- 
minded; and I want you to picture 
yourself in a long, loosely-hung robe 
—any color you like. On your feet 
you are wearing sandals. Your hair 
is closely cropped if you are a man, 
and it is long and neatly dressed if 
you are a woman. But for this 
special occasion you are aman. You 
are one of the suitors for the hand 
of Penelope, the beautiful wife of 
Odysseus, and you and your friends 
have come to stay and feast on 
Odysseus’s lambs and wine until Pe- 
nelope decides to marry one of you. 
Odysseus has been at war for ten 
years, and has been lost for ten more 
years, somewhere between Troy and 
Ithaca, his home. Penelope has wait- 
ed faithfully with her son, Telemach- 
us, and has succeeded in fooling you 
all by telling you that as soon as she 
finishes weaving a shroud for Odys- 
seus’s father, Laertes, she will choose 
one of you as her husband. But, 
as she is still faithful to her hus- 
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Dramatizing the Odyssey 


By Carless Jones 





band, she has unravelled each night 
that which she has woven each day, 
thereby postponing her decision. 
Telemachus has been visited by the 
goddess Athena, and on her sugges- 
tion has called all of you to the as- 
sembly hall. That is where you are 
now. 

The rising sun is just touching the 
island with a delicate rose tint, and 
you and your friends, and the Ithacan 
Assembly are conversing in groups 
over this rather unusual meeting. 

A horn sounds off stage, and all 
turn to the rear where Telemachus 
enters. He goes to Odysseus’s. chair 
on the dais. As he stands there, the 
Elders and suitors take their places 
and Telemachus sits. Aegyptus, an 
aged Elder, is given the “staff of 
speech” by an attendant. 


AEGYPTUS 


Men of Ithaca, we have not met 
in assembly since great Odysseus sailed 
away to Troy. Surely, then, after 
twenty years, it is a matter of great 


importance that brings us here. Who 
has called us together? 
(Telemachus rises. The attendant 


takes the staff from Aegyptus and gives 
it to Telemachus. Aegyptus sits.) 


TELEMACHUS 


Honored Father, it is I who have or- 
dered the assembly. There are two rea- 
sons for my asking you to come here. 
First, I have lost my father—he who 
was once your king. But this is the 
lesser of the reasons. The second is 
weightier by far. (He looks at the 
suitors.) 

My mother is surrounded against her 
will by suitors—among them sons of 
the leading men of this land. Honest 
marriage proposals they know not; in- 
stead they flock to my house day after 
day to drink and feast upon my father’s 
wealth. (He points to the suitors.) 

Those men are the suitors. It is they 
who are devouring my goods and laugh- 
ing at my anger. They know that I 
am helpless—that there is not in all 
Ithaca another man like my father. 

And while I wait and hope that my 
father is still alive, these men, uncon- 
cerned with the laws of our state, en- 
joy themselves at my expense. I had 
thought that my father’s property would 
receive some protection from his life- 
long friends, but no one has offered 
to help me. I give that as a warning 
to all of you. (Turns to suitors.) 

Take shame upon yourselves, you 
thieving suitors, and fear the anger of 
the gods, for they will surely turn 
against you for your evil deeds! 

(He throws down his staff. Several 
suitors have been urging Antinous to 
speak. He snatches the staff from the 
attendant, who has just picked it up.) 
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ANTINOUS 


Telemachus, you braggart, what is 
this that you have said? Do you hope 
to disgrace us with your hot words? 
It is not we who are at fault; it is your 
mother. She has been deceiving us for 
over three years. 

(To Assembly.) Men of Ithaca, you 
shall learn how we have been deceived. 
This fair wife of dead Odysseus has 
given hope, by little messages and 
gracious smiles, to each of us who ap- 
proached her, but in her mind she had 
very different thoughts. She set upa 
loom, and began to weave a_ shroud 
for Laertes, Odysseus’s father. She told 
us that when it was finished she would 
marry one of us. Day by day she wove, 
but the shroud grew no bigger. Why? 
Because each night she unravelled that 
which she had done by day. At last 
we caught her, and we forced her to 
finish the work. 

(To Telemachus) So, weakling boy, 
do we answer you. Bid your mother 
choose. We won’t go away, and we 
won't stop feasting at your house until 
she has married one of us. 

(The attendant takes the staff. Tele- 
machus rises, receives the staff, while 
the suitors congratulate Antinous. Th 
Elders whisper.) 


TELEMACHUS 


Antinous, you speak rudely. How can 
I force my mother from my _ house? 
That would bring the Furies upon me, 
and condemn me in the eyes of all men 
That I will never do. If you are dis- 
satisfied and angry with me and my 
mother, go away! If we do not please you, 
stay no more with us. But if you 
not leave, and intend to drink the res 
of my father’s matchless wine, then pre 
pare to die. I will call upon the goés 
to give you punishment, and you wi 
all perish within my halls. 





AEGYPTUS 
(Takes staff) Men of Ithaca, listen 
to what I have to say. Especially show 
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the suitors mark my words, for evil 
days are rolling down upon them. 
Odysseus will return, bringing with him 
death and destruction for his enemies. 
Even now he may be approaching. But, 
before he comes, let there be an end 
to all this. Let the suitors leave his halls 
for their own betterment. Behold, I 
speak from knowledge. All things that 
I have prophesied for Odysseus have 
come to pass; and in this I am not mis- 
taken. My prophecies will be fulfilled. 


EuRYMACHUS 


(Snatches the staff from Aegyptus.) 
Aegyptus, go home and prophesy to 
your children. What do you know of 
practical things? Odysseus is dead. 
And you ought te be dead, too. Then 
you wouldn’t have to concern yourself 
with heavenly prophecies. Moreover, 
let me advise you to be careful: by not 
minding your own business you may 
cause danger to come your way, too. 

(To Telemachus, suavely.) Tele- 
machus, my boy, I offer you this coun- 
sel: tell your mother to go to her 
father’s house and make ready for her 
marriage. Until then, we shall 


to drive us out. We are too many for 
him to attack alone. He will meet death 
here, even though he has escaped it 
elsewhere. But enough of this prattle! 
Let us go. Mentor there, and Aegyptus 
will provide you with a ship, weakling. 
And we all wish you a good journey. 
(The suitors crowd through the doors 
in the rear wall. An audible babble 
accompanies the more orderly exit of 
the Elders, a number of whom stop to 
say a word to Telemachus or show their 
sympathy by touching him. Presently, 
Mentor and Telemachus are alone.) 


MENTOR 


Telemachus, come home with 
I have a cheering word for you. 


Come, 
me. 


TELEMACHUS 

Thank you, Mentor, I will come, in 
time. But let me sit here alone a short 
while. I want to think over what has 
happened. 

MENTOR 

As you wish, my boy. But I will wait 
for you in the market place. You 
shouldn’t stay here too long. 


standing beside Telemachus who is still 
kneeling.) 
ATHENA 

Telemachus, rise up and listen to what 
I have to say. (Telemachus turns 
quickly and rises in awe.) 

If you are really the son of great 
Odysseus, have faith, for you will suc- 
ceed. Mentor will find you a ship, and 
I will see that no harm comes to you. 
Pay no attention to what the suitors 
have to say. They do not know the black 
fate that awaits them. Go, now, and 
prepare yourself. 

(Black out. Athena exit. 
up as before.) 


Lights come 


TELEMACHUS 

I shall do as you bid, fair goddess. I 
shall go to find Mentor at once. 

(As he starts out, Antinous, Eury- 
machus, and one or two other suitors 
enter. Antinous clasps Telemachus by 
the hand.) 


ANTINOUS 
Stop, Telemachus, you bragging boy, 
and listen to me. Do not be angry with 
us. Give us your heart, and 





not leave your house—not for 
fifty empty chatterings from the 
mouths of old men—such as we 
have heard today. (He _ smiles 
sneeringly on Aegyptus.) 


TELEMACHUS 


(Rises, takes staff.) Eurymach- 
us, I do not wish to speak any 
more about this matter, with you 
or with any other suitor. I have 
done what I wished. I have 
exposed you all to the Great 
Assembly. Let us speak no more 
about it. The gods will decide 
your fate. 

(To Assembly.) My friends, 
you now know how I have suf- 
fered for three long years. I 
am forced to appeal to you for 
help. I ask you for a ship and 
twenty rowers to take me to 
Pylos in search of news of my 
father. If it is true that he is 
dead, then I will quickly return 
and offer my mother in marriage 
to one of these—men. (General 
murmur.) 





Who will give me a ship? 
(Murmur continues a 
ment, then dies down as each 
waits for the other. Mentor, an 
Elder rises, and receives the staff.) 


mo- 


MENTOR 


Is this a fitting response to a re- 
quest from the son of our king? Shall 
we not help him? From these feasters 
we can expect nothing—not even when 
it is probably for their own benefit; 
but from you who are the friends of 
this young prince, can he not expect 
some help? 


ANTINOUS 


(Wresting the staff from Mentor.) 
Mentor, you mischief maker, you have 
lost your wits. What if Telemachus 
should bring news of Odysseus—or even 
great Odysseus himself? He cannot hope 
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Telemachus Addressing the Assembly 


From The Children’s Homer by Padraic Colum (Macmillan). 
Drawing by Willy Pogany. 


(Exit. Telemachus comes down 
from the dais, walks toward the Elders’ 
seats, and returns to the dais. He pauses, 
then kneels facing his father’s chair.) 


TELEMACHUS 


Oh, hear me, Mentes, you who came 
yesterday to my father’s house. If you 
are in truth the goddess Athena, give 
me strength to drive away these hateful 
suitors. (Black out. Telemachus goes 
on speaking.) 


And guide me safely over the sea to 
Pylos, the home of Nestor, where I 
shall be given news of my father. 


(Spot comes up and reveals Athena 


drink with us. We’ll provide you 
with a ship. 


EuRYMACHUS 


Of course, we'll give you a 
ship. We just thought it wiser 
not to say so before the Assem- 
bly. Of course, we want to help 
you, my boy. 


TELEMACHUS 


Thank you, but I cannot do 
what you ask. (He wrenches his 
hand free.) 

I will not drink or feast with 
you. And I will not accept your 
ship; I have one already. Beware! 
I shall succeed in this journey, 
and you shall all suffer for your 
misdeeds. (Evit.) 


ANTINOUS 


I hope his foolish journey ends 
his life, even as his father’s was 


ended. 


EuRYMACHUS 


We must think of another plan 
to get rid of him. He was too 
clever for this one. Have you 
any suggestions? 





MELANTHIUS 
Perhaps there is no need. He 
may lose’ his way. 
ANTINOUS 


But he may not. We must be pre- 
pared. 


EuRYMACHUS 
I have an idea. Instead of waiting 


for him to return, we must see to it 
that he does not return. 
ANTINOUS 
Good! We'll sail after him and kill 
him. 
EuRYMACHUS 
No. We must let him reach Pylos and 
Sparta, and begin his journey back 
(Continued on page 24) 
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|. Right: They hung out the S.R.O. 
sign for Tovarich the week it 
opened. The play, which is 
adapted from the French by 
Robert E. Sherwood, is a bit of 
delightful froth about a Russian 
prince and his princess who find 
themselves in Paris and in debt 
after the Revolution, and finally 
hire out as domestic servants. 
| The Italian actress Marta Abba 
- (left) and John Halliday (late 

of the movies) captivate the peo- 
|. ple they work for and their audi- 
ence practically simultaneously. 
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Left: The Federal Theater’s best 
play of the season is Christopher 
Marlowe’s Dr. Faustus (see page 
9) which got rave notices from 
some of New York’s most hard- 
ened critics. It is notable for its 
simple and effective staging and 
for its excellent direction. The 
project deserves special mention 
for having resurrected this old 
play and transferred it from 
school-books where it was neg- 
lected to the living stage. 
Photograpl Vandamm, Bligh- 
Colbert and WPA Federal Theatre 
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Millions Homeless as Flood 


Sweeps Eleven States 

A record-breaking flood swept onward 
last week toward the Gulf of Mexico 
leaving one million people homeless in 
eleven states of the Ohio River and Mis- 
sissippi River Valleys. The death toll 
was not known but threatened to total 
hundreds as the danger of fire, famine, 
and disease grew more menacing in 
scores of communities. Estimates of 
property damage soared far 
beyond the $300,000,000 mark, 





approved the army’s $300,000,000 flood 
control program. The States and the 
Federal Government were to share the 
cost of building reservoirs to hold back 
water and prevent floods. But since then 
only two states—New York and Penn- 
sylvania—have passed laws to cooper- 
ate with the Federal Government. Now 
other states are being urged to act. 


N ational Affair: 


‘study of land and water problems in 





warns that floods will end our life asa 
nation in Jess than 100 years unless we 
stop them at their source. He is an 
engineer and headed the Mississippi 
Valley Committee which made a careful 







1934. “Floods and droughts are part of 
the same problem,” he says. Our land 
has been stripped of its forests and top 
sod. In the summer the water does not 
soak into the ground, but instead it runs 
off carrying soil with it and causing 
droughts and dust storms. In 
the spring, and during unsea- 












completely overshadowing the 
disastrous Mississippi River 
flood of 1927. The American 
Red Cross appealed for $10,- 
000,000 for flood relief and q 





described the flood as “the Cooke recommends a _ vast 
greatest national emergency t program of channel improve- 
the nation has faced since the ment, dikes, floodways, reser- 
World War.” As the flood St Louis ° #, voirs, protection of topsoils, 
waters of the Ohio, swollen to | ae . Albany. b... ~ ‘ 4 Richmond and the co-operation with 
the greatest proportions in ~_ A (EVANSVILLE 4 fone frank a <a States in reforestation and re- 
history, roared into the Mis- -_ OH yy ‘’ storation of grass crops. 
sissippi, Army engineers CairoX at : & ss ois acl 
feared that the levee system, 3 \ Se he ¥. . . 
built since the 1927 flood, —_,: Sf Garksvitie rt land n.c nae Will Not Aid 
would not hold. The War De- Gp Nashville iia rivate Plants 
partment was —— if . B Memphis NN ——— mt The conflict between th 
necessary, to move the popu- ee ail. Federal Government and th 
lation out of all low-lying sec- MISS. f . ae oe pd : _i| private power companies over 
dividing the market for th 













sonable winter rains that we 
are now having, the water 
runs off rapidly and causes 
disastrous floods which carry 
tons of rich soil away. Mr, 





























tions for fifty miles on either 
side of the Mississippi be- 
tween Cairo, Illinois and New 
Orleans. Thirty-five thousand 
motor trucks were gathered to help 
move an estimated 500,000 people. Con- 
gress hastened action on a $790,000,000 
relief fund, all of which may be used 
by President Roosevelt for flood suffer- 
ers. 


Military rule was being enforced 
through much of the flood-wrecked 
region. Louisville, Kentucky, fought 


fire, flood, and disease with three-fourths 
of the city under water. Two hundred 
regular army troops arrived to help the 
exhausted police maintain order. After 
touching the 80-foot mark the Ohio 
River fell slightly at Cincinnati, but the 
harassed city was a fire-trap as gasoline 
and oil from tanks undermined by the 
flood spread a film over the waters, and 
a $2,000,000 fire swept the industrial sec- 
tion of the city. Water supplies were 
short at Cincinnati, Louisville, Hunting- 
ton, West Virginia, Evansville, Indiana, 
Portsmouth, Ohio and other cities. At 
Huntington, authorities enforced a no- 
smoking law as gas bubbled up through 
the flood waters. Portsmouth’s 60-foot, 
$750,000 flood wall, which had protected 
the city during last year’s flood, failed to 
stop the waters this year and three- 
fourths of the city was under water. 
Last year the spring floods on nearly 
all the big rivers east of the Mississippi 
wrecked large areas and flooded much 
of Pittsburgh. The States and Congress 
got busy to do something, and Congress 
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N. Y. Times 


WHERE FLOOD DAMAGE IS HEAVIEST 


Last week, army engineers were won- 
dering anxiously if the $300,000,000 sys- 
tem of defenses along the Mississippi 
would check the raging flood waters. 
Built after 1927, this system was con- 
structed to carry off the flood waters 
rapidly by giving them a place to spread 
out. A double dike system at New 
Madrid, Missouri and a spillway at 
New Orleans, to direct high waters 
around the city into Lake Pontchartrain, 
were constructed by engineers. The 
dike system was dynamited last week 
in several places to allow the river to 
spread out over a 131,000 acre tract to 
the second dike, thereby lessening pres- 
sure on dikes and levees further down 
the river. 

The N. Y. Post remarks that these 
levee systems merely seek to control the 
floods after they start. It says plans 
must be made to get at the cause of the 
floods. Army engineers are trying to 
meet the flood problem by building dikes 
and deepening channels to shoot the 
flood waters to the sea quickly. Other 
experts want to concentrate on soil 
erosion and check waters by the con- 
struction of dams and reservoirs not only 
on the larger streams but on the smaller 
ones which feed the big rivers. Many 
observers feel that both plans of action 
should be used. 

Morris L. Cooke, Rural Electrification 
Administrator, favors both plans and 





sale of electric power in th 
Tennessee Valley seems like- 
ly to end in a defeat for the 
companies. The TVA’s plants, hitherts 
used as “yardsticks” for holding dow 
private rates, will be flung into full com- 
petition as a result. Following the ap 
pointment of a committee to plan i 
national power policy for the Gover 
ment, President Roosevelt announced 
that further efforts to cooperate with 
utilities in the TVA region woul 
cease. (Schol., Feb. 6.) He said this 
action was taken because nineteen com 
panies in that region have obtained? 
Court injunction blocking the sale d 
TVA power to cities. Wendell L. Willkis 
president of the Commonwealth ani 
Southern Corporation, chief utility 
operating in the TVA region, said th 
Court injunction should not block efforts 
to reach an agreement. He argued thi 
the injunction was necessary to keep fhe 
TVA from competing with the utilities 

Meanwhile, the President’s Nation 
Power Committee selected Benjamin ¥. 
Cohen to draw up legislation fixing th 
Federal Government’s future pow# 
policy. Cohen helped write the Util 
Holding Company Act, which plac 
utilities under strict regulation, and a 
wrote the Securities Act of 1933 
govern the sale of stocks on Wall 
Thus, observers expect the Governme 
to follow a firm policy of selling che 
electric power and competing for cot 
sumers with all utilities companies 
do not keep their rates down. 
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T. S. ELIOT 


HEN Thomas Stearns Eliot 

sailed away from the United 

States in 1911, he had fresh 
B.A. and M.A. degrees from Harvard, 
and a long, unpublished poem called 
“The Love Song of J. Alfred Pru- 
frock.” Prufrock, familiar with the 
fashionable world, the tea and cakes 
and ices, the braceleted arms, the per- 
fume, the skirts that trail along the 
floor, is a prudent man, too indecisive 
to sing his love song and propose. 
Written while Eliot was an under- 
graduate at Harvard and now held 
to be a small masterpiece, the poem 
is in the verse-form which he used 
in his later mature works; that is, a 
kind of free verse with rhymes fall- 
ing irregularly, and rhythms akin to 
that of Elizabethan blank verse. 

The “Love Song” came out in Pru- 
frock and Other Observations, Eliot’s 
first book, published in London, 1917. 
Eliot, who had studied at the Sor- 
bonne in France and at Merton Col- 
lege, Oxford, was then living in 
London, where he had made his home 
ever since. He worked as a bank 
clerk. Later, in a boys’ school, he 
taught Latin, English grammar, his- 
tory, and supervised outdoor games. 

Highly admired in advanced liter- 
ary circles, his work was not widely 
known until 1922, when The Waste 
Land appeared, causing violent con- 
troversy. The Waste Land is a sym- 
bol of the spiritual desolation of the 
modern world, associated in the poem 
with the waterless lands of ancient 
legend which needed their sick king 
restored to health, or (as in the Grail 
legends). a visit from a pure knight, 
before rain could fall and the barren 
land take on new life. Thus the poem 
has religious implications for our 
time. . 

Although Eliot has been the idol of 
a tremendous number of lesser poets, 
few followed him into the Anglo- 
Catholic Church when he became a 
member several years ago. His poem, 
Ash Wednesday, which attests his 
ascent to the religious faith, is be- 
lieved by many critics the most beau- 
tiful of modern religious poems. 

Recognized as one of the greatest, 
and certainly the most influential, of 
-modern poets writing in English, T. 
8. Eliot, born in St. Louis, Missouri, 
1888, is now an English citizen. He 
serves on the advisory board of Faber 
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end Faber, English publishers, and 
edits The Criterion, literary journal. 

For some years, Eliot has been con- 
cerned with the lapse of poetry from 
popular drama. His creative work 
in this field has been at the very 
source from which sprang all drama: 
religious drama. He wrote the words 
to The Rock, a pageant play presented 
in 1934 under the auspices of the 
Diocese of London. Last year his 
poetic drama, Murder in the Cathe- 
dral, produced in New York by the 
Federal Theatre, played to a total 
audience of over 45,000. 


Murder in the Cathedral dramatizes 
the slaying of Thomas a Becket, 
Archbishop of Canterbury, killed by 
political enemies in 1170, later canon- 
ized. The following lines, spoken in 
the play by the Chorus of old women 
of Canterbury, Priests, and Tempters, 
may be read here simply as a poem. 
In the opening lines we find that un- 
easiness familiar to us all when we 
nervously listen for danger’in any 
cracking stick or little wind. Later 
the lines move on the theme that no 
matter how safe a man appears to be, 
“Death has a hundred hands and 
walks by a thousand ways.” 

CANTERBURY WoMEN: Is it the owl that 
calls, or a signal between the trees? 

Priests: Is the window-bar made fast, 
is the door under lock and bolt? 

Tempters: Is it rain that taps at the 
window, is it wind that pokes at the 
door? 

C. Does the torch flame in the hall, 
the candle in the room? 

P. Does the watchman walk by the 
wall? 

T. Does the mastiff prowl by the gate? 

C. Death. has a hundred hands and 
walks by a thousand ways. 

P. He may come in the sight of all, 
he may pass unseen, unheard. 

T. Come whispering through the ear, 
or a sudden shock on the skull. 

C. A man may walk with a lamp at 
night, and yet be drowned in a ditch. 

P. A man may climb the stair in the 
day, and slip on a broken step. 

T. A man may sit at meat, and feel 
the cold in his groin. 

At the crisis of the play, while 
the Knights kill the Archbishop, the 
Chorus, in its function of interpret- 
ing and magnifying the theme of the 
drama, speaks: 

(Concluded on page 17) 


A scene from T. S. Eliot’s moving and imagi- 
native study of the martyrdom of Thomas a 
Becket in Murder in the Cathedral, as pre- 


sented by the Federal Theatre. 











The Mareh 


of Events 





Japanese Generals Block 
Moderate Cabinet 


Will Japan be governed by political 
parties and a Parliament elected by the 
people, or by a dictatorship directed by 
military leaders? In Scholastic, January 
16, the background of the struggle be- 
tween the politicians and army leaders 
was reviewed briefly. The fight has been 
brought into the open by the fall of Pre- 
mier Koki Hirota’s cabinet, and the ef- 
forts of General Kazushige Ugaki to form 
a new cabinet to run the government. 

Since 1931 the Japanese army has 
played a strong hand in politics. In for- 
eign affairs the civilian and business ele- 
ments have viewed with misgiving the 
army policy which has aroused China to 
renewed resistance. The anti-commun- 
ism agreement with Germany has an- 
noyed Russia and caused Britain to grow 
cold toward Japan at a moment when 
Japanese politicians were hoping to gain 
British friendship. At home, the army’s 
policy has brought increased military 
expenditures, the nation has been bur- 
dened with higher taxes, 
and food prices have 
risen steadily. 

Hardly had the mem- 
bers taken their places 
in the magnificent new 
building of the Imperial 
Diet (Parliament) when 
Kunimatsu Hamada, 
leader of the Seiyukai 
party, attacked Premier 
Koki Hirota’s cabinet. He 
lashed out at its foreign 
policy and accused the army of seeking 
to set up a fascist dictatorship with the 
half-hearted backing of Hirota. General 
Count Juichi Terauchi, War Minister, 
leaped to his feet and accused Hamada 
of “insulting” the army. Hamada calmly 
offered to commit hara-kiri (by falling 
on a short sword) if it were proved that 
he had insulted the army, and demanded 
that General Terauchi en“ his life if he 
could not prove his charges. 

Premier Hirota’s cabinet went into a 
huddle and debated whether to ask Em- 
peror Hirohito to dissolve the Diet and 
call for new elections. But Navy Minis- 
ter Osami Nagano and the army leaders 
failed to agree on this policy and the 
cabinet resigned. Advised by the shrewd 
Elder Statesman, Prince Saionji, Emperor 
Hirohito selected General Ugaki, former 
Governor of Korea, as Premier. He is a 
retired general but has been friendly to 
the political parties and opposes an 
army dictatorship. But since Japanese 
law says a general on the active list must 
be Minister of War, the army leaders 
blocked General Ugaki’s efforts to form 
a cabinet by refusing to allow one of 
their members to take the War Minister 





post. During these talks General Ugaki 
was attacked by three men but escaped 
injury. This threat recalls last year’s 
army uprising in which several leading 
Japanese politicians were killed. Follow- 
ing this trouble Premier Hirota formed 
a cabinet and tried to keep the army 
leaders peaceful. The present crisis again 
brings the danger of another army upris- 
ing. This time the Navy, the press, the 
main political parties, business leaders, 
and the public in general all approved, 
the 68-year-old General Ugaki, and the 
army was on its own in opposition. 





FIGURES IN JAPANESE 
CRISIS 
Above, General Ugaki, ap- 
pointed Premier by the Em- 
peror, but opposed by army 
leaders; left, General Count 
Terauchi, former War Minis- 
ter, anti-government leader; 
right, Admiral Nagano, for- 
mer Navy Minister. 


Finally, after several days of negotia- 
tions, General Ugaki informed Emperor 
Hirohito that he was unable to form a 
cabinet and then resigned the premier- 
ship. As he left the imperial palace the 
retired general sharply criticized the 
army for threatening to plunge Japan 
into fascism. He announced the resig- 
nation of his title of general “as an ex- 
pression of my sorrow and disappoint- 
ment at these conditions.” 

Another retired general, Senjuro Ha- 
yashi, was then chosen by the Emperor 
to become Premier and form a cabinet. 
General Hayashi, a former War Minis- 
ter, favors army policies but is not an 
extremist. The public feels that he will 
stand in the middle-ground—between 
the policies of the army leaders who 
opposed General Ugaki, and the small 
liberal group of politicians who favored 
him. But the question of parliamentary 
rule versus army dictatorship has not 
been settled. Many observers agree with 
General Ugaki and believe that the army 
leaders, having forced the appointment 
of General Hayashi, will not rest until 
they smash the remaining powers of the 
cabinet and parliament. 





Around . 
the World 











Volunteer Ban Urged 
by Britain in Spain 


British officials were pleased last week 
by Italian and German replies to pro- 
posals for the banning of “volunteers” 
in the Spanish Civil War. Although both 
replies were brief and rather vague, 
Britain believes progress has been made. 
Italy and Germany said they would ban 
the sending of troops to General Franco 
if other nations would put similar laws 
into effect immediately. Since France 
and Britain have passed such laws, and 
Russia is reported favorable to the plan, 
the next step is for the International 
Non-Intervention Committee to act. The 
Committee is meeting in London to work 
out the details of the scheme. 

Another plan to guard Spain’s land 
frontiers and ports has been approved 
by France. German, Italian, and Rus- 
sian experts also viewed «the proposal 
favorably and only Portugal has refused 
to agree. This nation has been a handy 
supply base for the rebels, and Dictator 
Salazar has been openly friendly to 
General Franco’s forces 
because he fears a loy- 
alist victory might cause 
trouble in Portugal. But 
since Portugal has re- 
ceived much aid from 
Britain, observers feel 
that the British Govern- 
ment can get that na- 
tion to co-operate if it 
really tries. 

Around Madrid the 
loyalist armies checked 
renewed attacks by the rebels and even 
won successes by counter-attacks. They 
have now almost completely recon- 
quered the University City section north- 
west of the capital. In the south, the 
loyalists were able to block a rebel ad- 
vance on the port of Malaga. A recent 
lull in fighting around Madrid gave Gen- 
eral Miaja, loyalist commander-in-chief, 
a chance to build a trained army of 
Spanish workers and peasants which can 
meet the rebels on even terms. During 
this training period the International 
Column of anti-fascist volunteers formed 
the backbone of the loyalist army. 


Emile Vandervelde, Socialist leader, 
resigned last week from Premier van 
Zeeland’s Belgian cabinet in protest 
against the Government’s Spanish pol- 
icy. Foreign Minister Paul Henri Spaak 
had made a strong protest to the Span- 
ish Loyalist Government after Baron de 
Borchgrave of the Belgian Legation 
been killed near Madrid. When Van- 
dervelde resigned, the Belgian Labor 
party voted to continue its support of the 
Van Zeeland cabinet. 
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Findlay, Ohio 

The issue for November 7, the Armis- 
tice number, is well balanced, sane, and 
indicates that youth should not only fight 
for the elimination of war but a great 
many other disorders which plague those 
who like to live an orderly life. I like 
your fight against war. 

J. E. Conn 


NEGRO HISTORY WEEK 
Baltimore, Maryland 
Why not feature the Negro in one 
issue, as you did the Indian? Negro 
History Week is celebrated in February. 
Jeannette Wright Boyer 


HELPFUL 
Biloxi, Mississippi 
Your article on election machinery 
was very helpful to my class in govern- 
ment. 
Helen Edwards 


SOD BUILDING 
Ainsworth, Nebraska 
Our shortage of library material made 
your literary material a decided asset to 
. This high school was built of sod 
during the drouth of 1934 by Federal 
workers and local private donations. 
Since then it has carried on an efficient 
work of educating pupils who traverse 
from three to eight miles apart, on horse- 
back or in ancient Model T Fords. We 
are situated in the sparsely settled part 
of Sand Hill, Nebraska within fifty miles 
of the region described so vividly in Miss 
Marie Sandoz’s story “Old Jules.” 
Fred Wales 
Mrs. E. E. Holm, Teacher 


DIVIDED 
Brooklyn, New York 
I find the division into two editions 
regrettable. 
Etta Miller 
Christiana, Tennessee 
How much I enjoy Scholastic this year, 
especially the new Social Studies edition! 
Bealer Smotherman 


ENEMIES’ AID 

Chicago, Illinois 

We have had two copies of Scholastic 
for the past two months and have used 
them for occasional collateral reading. 

. What I want to do more than any- 
thing else is to get the young people to 
think, to begin with their own limited 
experience and see why things happen 
the way they do and how they might 
be instrumental in shaping future events. 
Debates never do anything but solidify 
liquid differences of opinion. What young 
people need to do more than anything 
else is to learn to live with others who 
differ with them in race, creed, tempera- 
ment, etc., and yet keep their own respect 
and individuality. I have come to respect 
you because of what some of your 
enemies say about you. Keep up the 
good work. 

Richard L. Mitchell 
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BFREE 99 Classroom Program 


S P E ECH A variety of teaching suggestions, 


based upon this issue, 


for significant and progressive instruction 


PURPOSE 


LTHOUGH the audience of the 
theatre is a mere spoonful in 
the ocean of radio and movie 

fans, still, the radio leans heavily on 
the stage for its performers, and the 
movies virtually pant for every play- 
wright’s word. The wicked stage 
seems to supply the essential ingre- 
dient to the more popular dramatic 
arts. Therefore, let the children who 
would cherish and preserve it learn 
what pleasures the stage offers both 
the producer and the spectator. These 
pleasures are strongly hinted in this 
issue. 

**John Mason Brown suggests some of 
the art of being a good audience. 

Mr. Fife offers sound advice to those 
who are bound for the other side of the 
footlights. 

The stories by Marc Connelly and 
**Patricia Collinge are samples of some 
of the odd flavors and colors of theatrical 
life. 

In the **Poetry Corner with T. S. 
Eliot and in Paul Green’s Saturday Night, 
there is an opportunity to experiment 
with the unique literary sport of play- 
reading. 

The Messrs. Atkinson and Brown 
offer, in addition to an exemplary prose 
manner, a few sound theatrical stand- 
ards. 

Clues to further dramatic fare appear 
in **Reading Menus, Literary Leads, 
and *Social Studies Signposts. 

Carless Jones tells how the dramatic 
technique may be used to wring out the 
essence of the literary classics. 

And the spread of stage scenes proves 
what good, clean fun there is in the 
drama for everyone. 

Social studies classes may heed espe- 
cially the editorial on the place of the 
high school theater as a center of com- 
munity life; the historical and social 
aspects of the plays discussed; the pro- 
ductions of the Federal theater; and the 
theater as a business and a vocation. 

If all of this material goes home, 
it may contribute to the growth and 
enjoyment of the living stage in your 
community. The most to be hoped 
for is that it may feed such a growth. 


Minimum 

Recall as many as possible of the 
shows which you have seen, or which 
you have helped to produce, writing a 
brief description of each. Your list 


should include tent shows, Sunday 
School dramatics, high school plays, and 


**Not in Social Studies Edition. 





any other live entertainment, but not 
movies, lectures, vaudeville, or circuses. 

List the plays which you have read 
in the past two years, including the 
Scholastic Radio plays. 

Practice reading aloud, in private, 
some of the lines from the plays in this 
issue, to see how well you can imitate 
the characters and give meaning to their 
words. Try the same thing with the 
dialogue in the short stories. 


Medium 


Name the social problems that are part 
of the background of Saturday Night 
and of Coroner’s Inquest. 

Compare the live theater of your ex- 
perience with the movies, stating what 
you prefer on the screen or on the stage 
and why. 

Listen to as many radio plays as you 
can catch on the air in one night, and 
write a brief description of each. Do not 
include lectures, or simple dialogues 
without any story to them. 


Expanded 


Imagine a play with settings in your 
high school and sketch roughly the de- 
signs for the scenes it would need. 

Using the method of The Living News- 
paper or The March of Time, write and 
prepare to perform a short play based 
upon the news reported in Scholastic. 

Prepare a short impersonation of 
prominent persons—such as Mussolini or 
Blum—based upon what you have seen 
in the papers and in the newsreels. Try 
entertaining your friends with a group 
of such impersonations, using an imi- 
tation of their favorite phrases as well 
as their favorite gestures and expres- 
sions. Try imitations of your teachers 
and your friends, too, but do not simply 
make fun of them. 

If one is lacking, plan a suitable stage 
and auditorium for your school with the 
assistance of an architect, if necessary, 
and with references to books by leading 
stage craftsmen. Promote the construc- 
tion of the theater as a community 
project. 


ACTIVITIES 


Oral 


Read aloud sections of Scholastic, to 
be chosen at the option of the class, 
with particular stress upon posture, 
pronunciation, and diction. Let the 
pupils comment on the quality of the 
reading after the section has been con- 
cluded. (It sometimes improves oral 
work to encourage pupils to imagine 
that they are performers addressing an 
audience.) 

Perform in the classroom some of the 
plays or impersonations suggested as an 
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Special Numbers 
Coming This Semster 


The following additional special numbers 
will arrive in your classroom this semester 
—each ready for class consideration, proj- 
ect or unit study, or leisure reading among 
your students. 


TAXATION—February 27—Articles on Taxa- 
tion and Public Policy, the Cost of Govern- 
ment, What the Taxpayer gets for his Money, 
Sales and Income Taxes. A Debate on a 
Model State Tax—a Pictorial Map of Types 


of Taxes in the U. S. A. 


TRAVEL—March 20th—Off-the-Beaten-Track 
Countries; See the World by Freighter; Cal- 
endar of Events Abroad; Around the World 
in Eleven Years (Excerpts from the book by 
the Abbe Children); Picture Pages. 


SOCIAL SECURITY—April 10—The Govern- 
ment's Policy, by Governor John G. Winant— 
Old Age Pensions, Unemployment Insurance; 
Health Insurance; What is Being Done in 
other Countries; Is the Security Act Enough? 


STUDENT ACHIEVEMENT—May list—13th 
Annual Student Issue, announcing Awards 
winners and publishing outstanding student 
short story, poetry, Essay, Visual Arts and 
Crafts, Minor Awards, etc. 
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FRENCH’'S 


1937 
Catalogue of Plays 


Our brand new 1937 complete Cata- 
logue is now ready for distribution. 
Completely revised and _ up-to-the- 
minute, it classifies and fully describes 
FRENCH’S plays of distinction for 
every need. 


Under one cover will be found de- 
scriptions of royalty and non-royalty 
plays, musical comedies, operettas, 
dramatizations, sketches, blackouts, 
minstrels, ‘monologues, mock trials, 
stunt plays and entertainments for 
every occasion. Also books on the art, 
craft and management of the theatre. 

Please send for your copy today 


SAMUEL FRENCH 
25 West 45th Street, New York 
811 West 7th Street, Los Angeles 














HECKERMAN’S 
Good Will Tours of Europe. 


Prices never so low as for the summer of 1937. 
Never have I offered so much sight seeing, 
such fine hotels or such splendid itineraries 
as for the coming summer. 

Three tours will start on June 26th under lead- 
ership of Mr. Heckerman, one of four weeks, 
another of six weeks, and the Grand Tour of 
ten countries and eight weeks. 


Go with me this summer on the Voy- 
age of your Dreams and see Europe's 
wonders on Parade. Travel in luxury 
with economy. Time getting short, 
write now. 


H. C. HECKERMAN, 


Bedford, Pa. 











assignment. It may prove entertaining 
to give the impersonations without an- 
nouncing the subject, calling upon the 
pupils to guess who they are. 


Scrapbooks 


Many theatre-goers keep their 
memories of the drama fresh by 
keeping a scrapbook of every per- 
formance they have attended. The 
scrapbooks usually include the ticket 
stubs, the program, and, if they are 
obtainable, handbills describing the 
show and pictures of the scenes. 
Sometimes these collections are aug- 
mented with clippings from news- 
papers and magazines, picturing or 
commenting upon the actors and the 
settings, the playwright, and the play. 
Reviews of the plays of course, are in- 
cluded. 

A variation on this sort of a scrap- 
book is one which is confined to a 
single subject, such as settings, direc- 
tors, actors, writers, themes, cos- 
tumes, or make-up. This type of 
book is frequently of great value to 
professionals in their work. Some- 
times the collections also come to 
have a monetary value. 


Correlations 

How is the problem of farm tenancy 
reflected in Paul Green’s play? 

What theatrical methods are employed 
by Hitler and Mussolini to capture pop- 
ular imagination? To what extent are 
Baldwin, Blum, or Roosevelt given to 
dramatizing their policies? How does 
the Moscow trial of the seventeen pris- 
oners dramatize Russia’s political posi- 
tion? 


Vocabulary 

With the aid of a dictionary and 
encyclopedia explain the technical 
stage terms mentioned in the editorial. 
This may be done concretely, if the 
school has a well equipped theater, 
by taking the class for a tour of the 
stage equipment. 

Master the unfamiliar words in the 
articles by Brown and Atkinson. 


Thought Questions 

How can floods be prevented and what 
can the theatre do to support a flood 
prevention program? 

What does the flood mean to the lives 
of the tenant farmers, share croppers, 
and small landowners in the river dis- 
trict? How is flood prevention tied up 
with the solution to farm tenancy? 

If you were to make a play of your 
own life, what would be the central con- 
flict and what characters would you in- 
clude in the cast? 

Mr. John Mason Brown** distin- 
guishes between the surrender of an 
audience which is conquered by the 
stage and one which simply gives itself 
up. In which of these two classes be- 
long most members of a movie audience, 
in your opinion? What evidence have 
you to support that belief? In which 
class do you usually find yourself, when 
you attend a movie? 


News Quiz 

Let the class underline the correct 
words, which are italicized here. 

Parliamentary government is re- 
spected in: Japan; Russia; Germany; 
U. S. A. 

Floods may be prevented by: Le- 
vees; dams; terraces; forestation; 
cover crops; spillways; martial law; 
relief; radio communication; corn and 
cotton crops; dust storms; drought. 

Morris L. Cooke, engineer and Ru- 
ral Electrification Administrator, says 
that flood and drought, if they are not 
checked, will cause our nation to col- 
lapse in about ten years; five genera- 
tions; twelve months; 200 years. 

The Ramspeck bill:* continues all 
postmasters in office; insures the ap- 
pointment of future postmasters from 
the ranks of postal employes; pre- 
vents any political party from bene- 
fiting through the distribution of 
these jobs; strengthens the merit sys- 
tem in the postal service; opens up 
new fields of political plunder. 

Thomas Mooney, under life sen- 
tence for a crime which he claims he 
did not commit, has been in prison 
while his case has been taken through 
the courts for: twenty years; five 
years; one year; ten years. 

Failure to negotiate a settlement of 
the General Motors strike* has been 
blamed by Labor Secretary Perkins 
upon: F. D. Roosevelt; John L. 
Lewis; Homer Martin; Frank Mur- 
phy; Alfred P. Sloan, Jr.; the Du- 
Ponts. 

Emile Vandervelde, Socialist lead- 
er, resigned from the Belgian cabinet 
because it: turned against Poland; 
opposed the Spanish Loyalists; fought 
the Spanish policies of Hitler. 

Theatre hits of this Broadway season 
are: Tovarich; What Price Glory?; Abie’s 
Irish Rose; High Tor; The Show Is On; 
You Can't Take It With You; Hamlet; 
Macbeth; First Lady; Winterset. 

Winner of the Nobel Prize for litera- 
ture this winter is: Sinclair Lewis; 
Eugene O’Neill; George Bernard Shaw; 
Henrik Ibsen; Joseph Goebels; T. S. 
Eliot. 

Leading American playwrights are: 
Sean O’Casey; George S. Kaufman; 
Robert E. Sherwood; Maxwell Anderson; 
William Shakespeare; Eugene O’Neill; 
St. John Ervine; John Drinkwater; Paul 
Green; Upton Sinclair; Leslie Howard; 
Clifford Odets; James T. Farrell; Marc 
Connelly; Laurence Housman. 

Prominent modern stars of the stage 
in this country include: Beatrice Lillie; 
Robert Montgomery; Helen Hayes; Bert 
Lahr; John Gieldgud; Sylvia Sidney; 
Burgess Meredith; Katharine Cornell; 
George M. Cohan; Greta Garbo; Guth- 
rie McClintic; Jo Mielziner; Ernst 
Toller; Thomas Hart Benton; Johnny 
Johnson; Rosa Bonheur; John Mason 
Brown; George Bernard Shaw; Lynn 
Fontanne; Alfred Lunt; Alla Nazimova; 
Ina Claire; Wallis Simpson. 


** Not in Social Studies Edition. 
*In Social Studies Edition only. 
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LITERARY STAND-BYS 


On the Air 


In the hope of bringing forgotten but 
ought-to-be-remembered volumes down 
from their dusty oblivion in dark cor- 
ners of the libraries, the American Li- 
brary Association, cooperating with the 
United States Office of Education, is pre- 
senting a new radio program called 
Treasures Next Door. 
In these broadcasts the silent char- 
acters of American literature will live 
and breathe, weep, laugh, suffer and 
scream! Hester Prynne, she who wore 
the “scarlet letter”; Ichabod Crane, the 
haunted schoolmaster of “Sleepy Hol- 
low”; the-tragic “Man Without a Coun- 
try”; the gambles of “Roaring Camp”; 
“Huckleberry Finn”; “Daisy Miller,” and 
other literary immortals, will be brought 
to life. 
The authors of our classics did not 
foresee the invention of the radio. Still 
their works may be adapted triumphant- 
ly to this new medium. 
Poe, whose “Fall of the House of 
Usher” was chosen for the first broad- 
cast, filled all of his stories with haunt- 
ing sound effects, the screeching of ill- 
omened birds, the cries of the wind in 
decaying eaves, the harsh shriek of the 
gates of tombs, the echoes of footsteps 
bringing doom. 
Not long ago a monthly magazine for 
the intelligentsia, lamenting the amuse- 
ment fare of the day, prophesied that 
the time would come when Chaucer’s 
intensely human and universal “Canter- 
bury Tales” would be made available to 
air audiences. 
The hope of the American Library As- 
sociation in sponsoring the Treasures 
Next Door program was originally that 
it might revive interest among present- 
day readers in the great novelists, es- 
sayists, and short-story writers of our 
American past. 
The experiment of dramatizing the 
classics for broadcasting may do radio 
itself a favor by revealing a neglected 
source of dramatic material. 
Treasures Next Door is heard every 
Monday at 4 pm. ES.T., Columbia 
Broadcasting System. Following is the 
schedule of classics to be dramatized 
through February: 
February 8—“Hoosier Schoolmaster, 
Edward Eggleston 

February 15—“Ramona,” Helen Hunt 
Jackson 

February 22—‘“Benjamin Franklin’s 
Autobiography” 


” 


& 
BOOKS which modern English teachers 
should read, according to students of 
Professor Charles Swain Thomas, includ- 
ed Udysses, Work in Progress, and Por- 
trait of the Artist as a Young Man by 
James Joyce; Manhattan Transfer by 
Dos Passos; An American Tragedy by 
Dreiser; and Winesburg, Ohio, by Ander- 
son. The best approach for high school 
pupils to sexual themes, says Professor 
Thomas, is through books like The 
Meaning of a Liberal Education by 
Everett Dean Martin and Our Business 
Civilization by James Truslow Adams. 
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Books Received 


(Printed in Teacher English Edition only) 


Theatre Workshop, published quarter- 
ly by the People’s Theatre, a non- 
profit membership corp.; 117 West 
46th St., New York. 


This quarterly is the only magazine 
intended solely for the craft worker and 
student and teacher in the field of dra- 
matics. In addition to professional 
articles by modern authorities on the 
theater, it prints literature of the the- 
atre from the past. 


Film and Theatre by Allardyce Nic- 
oll; Crowell; 1936; New York; 191 
pp. bibliography; index. 

An earnest attempt to relate the basic 
principles of artistic expression in the 
film to the art of the stage. The bibliog- 
raphy, which the author says does not 
pretend to be exhaustive, runs over fifty 
pages, including selections from the 
Russian and the Scandinavian. 


How to Write a Movie, by Arthur L. 
Gale, editor of Movie Makers; Brick 
Row Book Shop; 1936; New York; 
197 pp.; index. 

This book might better have been 
named How to Plan a Movie because it 
does not even pretend to deal critically 
with the details of subject, characteriza- 
tion, dialogue, or plot which are element- 
ary to the creative end of movie pro- 
duction. It does offer valuable technical 
information about making movies, which 
will be particularly helpful to the ama- 
teur or to the maker of industrial or 
educational pictures. If you are thinking 
or writing scenarios for Hollywood, bear 
in mind the author’s warning that less 
than one-half of one per cent. of the 
scenarios are written, outside the studios, 
directly for the screen. 


How to Use the Educational Sound Film, 
by M. R. Brunstetter; University 
of Chicago Press; 1937; 167 pp.; 
index. 


Sensible advice for teachers who are 
plunging into educational sound films 
without much opportunity for experience 
or forethought. It applies both to ele- 
mentary and _ secondary. schools and 
virtually to all types of subject matter. 
Prerequisites, of course, are the project- 
ing machines, which more and more 
schools are installing as fast as they can 
get them. 


dround the World Almanac in Eighty 

Questions, by Carter Alexander; 

published by himself; New York; 24 

pp. 

This is a sort of work-book for learn- 
ing how to look up answers to factual 
questions in the World Almanac. It has 
its uses, but it can be applied only to the 
new 1937 World Almanac. 


A Short Course in English Grammar, 
by Lancelot Oliphant; Oxford Uni- 
versity Press; London; 1936; 192 pp. 


If the progressive elements in the 
junior high school haven’t succeeded in 
outmoding the study of grammar alto- 
gether, this text will do admirably for 
that age level. 


Minimum Salary Laws for Teachers, 
National Education Association; 
Washington; 1937; 38 pp. 

The Committee on Tenure has compiled 
this detailed analysis of minimum salary 
laws in the several states. It is too bad 
they might not have included some 
statement of the relation of teacher 
organizations to such legislation. 
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SHORT STORIES by Willa Cather, Walter 
De La Mare, Mare Connelly, F. R. Buckley, 
Corey Ford, Martin Storm, Walter Gilkyson, 
James Stevens, Morley Callaghan, F. R. 
Breckenridge, and Erskine Caldwell. 


POETRY CORNER: A full page Poetry Corner 
every week, including a lively biographical 
sketch of the author, and vital selections 
from his poetry. Poets to be presented this 
semester are: George Dillon, C. Day Lewis, 
Hosace Gregory, A. E. Housman, John Hall 
Wheelock, Stephen Vincent Benet, T. A. Daly, 
T. S. Eliot, and Dorothy Parker. 


PLAYS: A series of one-act plays for read- 
ing during leisure hours and in the class- 
room. All plays are carefully chosen for 
their student-interest, and are written by 
such well-known dramatists as H. H. Munro 
(Saki), Charles S. Brooks, Paul Green, George 
S. Kaufman. 


ARTICLES AND ESSAYS by Carl Carmer, 
Walter D. Edmonds, Stephen Leacock, Dexter 
Fellows, Edwin Valentine Mitchell, and 
Clarence Day. 


_ G sien 
Y Ledlere abla 


Clear, authoritative articles will appear this 
semester in Scholastic, dealing with the 
following important issues: 


Low-cost Housing Programs 


The Patman-Robinson Act (for prevention 
of trade discrimination) 








Abroad Minded: IV 


By Fortie Monroe 


HERE was some impression one 

day during the reading of Ivan- 

hoe that the characters wore 
armor and surrounded their homes 
with battlements because they were 
naturally wilder and fiercer than peo- 
ple are today. The pupils persisted 
in regarding the Scott characters as 
different from the human race as we 
know it until I reminded them that 
Quebec was a walled city centuries 
after the growth of commerce in Eu- 
rope had liquidated the roving rob- 
ber bands. Long after Europe had 
ceased to fortify its cities, there was 


| still danger in Canada from maraud- 


ing Indians and from the armed gangs 
known as “colonial expeditions.” Pic- 
tures of old Quebec, souvenirs of my 
visit there, helped the class feel some 
reality in the period of Ivanhoe. 

While we were on the subject of 
fortifications, someone asked if the 
Maginot line of defense along France’s 
German border did not indicate that 
the world was as insecure as ever, 
that the mode, rather than the need, 
of defense had changed. I am afraid 
that at that point I fell back on the 
time-honored device of saying, “That’s 
a very interesting question. I wish 
the entire class would think about it. 
Perhaps you can discover the answer 
without my telling you.” 


The O’Mahoney Bill (for Federal incorpora- | j 


tion of industries) 


Proposed Methods of Limiting Powers of | 


the Supreme Court 


Interstate Compacts: their value and pos- | 


sibilities 


The First Year of the Philippine Common- 
wealth 


The Mexican Land Distribution Program 
The Dangers of Currency Inflation 


Changing Forces in the Government of 
India 


The Process of Naturalization 
Chinese Resistance to Japanese Aggression 
The International Line-up in Spain 


Two important series by leading authorities: 


“The Arts and Society.” by Dr. Harold 
Rugg, Teachers College. 


“The Local Community,” by Dr. Howard 
E. Wilson, Harvard University. 
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Courtesy Associated British Railways, Inc. 
Above: Watch-tower of the walled town 
of Chester in North Wales, dating to 
the days of Ivanhoe. Below: the forts 
of the walled town of old Quebec. 
The buildings of the modern French- 
Canadian city of Quebec are visible in 
the distance. 
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A Sketch by Patricia Collinge 


“ Y dear,” said my actress friend, 
M “it’s the worst play in the 
world. I simply screamed when 

I read it.” 

“Is it funny?” I asked. 

“It depends on how you look at it, 
darling,” said my friend. “It’s one of 
those little imaginative numbers, if you 
know what I mean.” 

“Not fantasy?” I asked. 

“You’ve no idea,” said my friend, 





“How do you mean?” she said. “Didn’t 
you like it?” 

“Well, no,” I said. 

She gave me the bewildered, incredu- 
lous look of a child. 

“Why didn’t you like it?” she asked. 
“Of course,” she went on, without wait- 
ing for a reply, “I can see why, in a 
way. Your point of view is so—well, so 
brittle, dear, I can quite see how it 
wouldn’t appeal to you. Still, that scene 

in the future — didn’t 


giggling. 
“What’s it about?” I ws Yaa that move you at all? 
asked. Sg a, No,” she. said quickly, 
“I don’t know,” she a “I can see it wouldn’t— 
said. “Nobody knows.” > Z y it isn’t your sort of 
“Well,” I said, not un- | i 5 ) thing at all. But apart 
naturally, “why are you hoe Bers 4 from your not liking it, 
doing it?” Toa & / Oy dear, what did you think 
“A week’s salary,” (ee ae ee 5° of it?” 
said my friend. “It’s only | C\ Sees 4 ) “What do you think 
for the tryout. I | \ |! yourself?” I asked. 
wouldn’t touch it for — S)f.o Y o She looked at me 
New York. If,” she ahaa — ry earnestly. 
added, “it ever gets OZ “I think it’s very in- 
there.” teresting,” she said. 
“How is your part?” I From Stage Commas : “And I think it has great 
asked. (Macmillan) emotional appeal. Didn’t 


“My darling,” she said, “how could it 
be? And it goes on, my dear. Never 
leaves the stage. I don’t know how I’m 
going to keep my face straight. Oh, 
angel,” she said hilariously, “you’ve just 
got to come out and see it. Look, it’s 
only half an hour from New York. Oh, 
do come! And we can ride back to- 
gether afterward and laugh our heads 
off.” 

“All right,” I said. 
ing the week.” 

“Better come early,” she said. 
not last the week.” 

So two weeks later I found myself, 
the performance over, knocking on the 
door of my friend’s dressing room. 

“Darling,” she said, “what are you do- 
ing here? Were you out front? Oh, you 
weren’t!” 

“But I was,” I said. 

“Oh, you angel!” she said. “Imagine 
coming all the way out here to see me!” 
She swept a lot of things from one chair 
to another. 

“Sit down, lamb,” she said. “Sit down 
and tell me all about it. How did you 
like it?” 

It had seemed to me pitiful rather 
than comic, but I remembered that we 
were to laugh our heads off. So, feebly, 
I attempted humor. 

“I missed the Marx Brothers,” I said. 

“The Marx Brothers?” she said. “Were 
they out front?” 

I began to sense something. 

“I thought I saw them,” I said, “but 
Imay have been mistaken.” 

“Oh, you must have been, dear,” she 
said. “I think they’re in Hollywood.” 

“That’s right,” I said. “So they are.” 
ee tell me about the play,” she 


“Tll drop over dur- 


“It may 


“You tell me,” I said. 
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you notice tonight?” 

“Notice what?” I asked. 

“That silence,” she said. “After the 
second act. Did you realize that there 
was no applause at all? Not even one 
single, solitary handclap. They just sat 
there. They don’t do that,” she said, 
“unless they are terribly, terribly moved. 
Didn’t you notice that?” 

“Well,” I said, “yes, I did, but I hadn’t 
thought of it like that.” 

“That’s one of the best signs there is, 
that complete silence,” she said. 

“A lot of people went out during the 
third act,” I said. “Is that a good sign, 
too?” 

There was a gentle pity in her voice 
when she answered me. 

“We are playing out of New York, 
dear. Lots of people here have to go 
home early because of the children being 
alone and so on. And we rang up very 
late. This is the suburbs, you know. 
And anyway, even if they did go out, 
that doesn’t mean anything. Remember 
how they treated ‘Outward Bound’ in 
Atlantic City? They laughed at it! You 
know,” she went on lightly, “it’s odd to 
me that ydu, of all people, shouldn’t 
like this play. You loved ‘Outward 
Bound.’” 

“I know,” I said. “It does seem odd.” 

“And look at Dear Brutus,” she said. 
“You know, darling, people do like this 
sort of thing sometimes. Of course, I 
know our play isn’t right yet. There’s 
a lot to be done to it, but they’re going 
to rewrite.” 

“That’s fine,” I said. 

“You know,” she said, “in a way I 
understand your reaction, because when 
I first read the play myself, I felt it had 
some little weaknesses.” 

“But once I got into my part,” she 


said. “It is a good part. You know, 
she’s never off the stage,” she said. 

“T noticed that,” I said. 

“And when it’s rewritten. . . 

“I see what you mean,” I said. 

“Yes,” said my friend, thoughtfully. 
“Once I got into the thing, there was 
something about it that got me. No mat- 
ter how I had felt about it at first, it had 
something that interested me. But 
terribly. Don’t you see what I mean?” 

“But perfectly,” I replied. 


”» 





(Reprinted from The New Yorker, by 
permission of the editors.) 








Poetry Corner 


(Concluded from page 15) 


Clear the air! clean the sky! wash the 
wind! take stone from stone and wash 
them. 

The land is foul, the water is foul, our 
beasts and ourselves defiled with 
blood. 

A rain of blood has blinded my eyes. 
Where is England? where is Kent? 
where is Canterbury? 

O far far far far in the past; and I 
wander in a land of barren boughs: if 
I break them, they bleed; I wander in 
a land of dry stones; if I touch them 
they bleed. 

How how can I ever return, to the soft 
quiet seasons? 

Night stay with us, stop sun, hold season, 
let the day not come, let the spring 
not come. 

Can I look again at the day and its 
common things, and see them all 
smeared with blood, through a curtain 
of falling blood? 

We did not wish anything to happen. 

We understood the private catastrophe, 

The personal loss, the general misery, 

Living and partly living; 

The terror by night that ends in daily 
action, 

The terror by day that ends in sleep; 

But the talk at the market-place, the 
hand on the broom, 

The night time heaping of the ashes, 

The fuel laid on the fire at daybreak, 

These acts marked a limit to our suf- 
fering. : 

Every horror had its definition, 

Every sorrow had a kind of end: 

In life there is not time to grieve long. 

But this, this is out of life, this is out 
of time, 

An instant eternity of evil and wrong. 

We are soiled by a filth that we cannot 
clean, united to supernatural vermin, 

It is not we alone, it is not the house,.it 
is not the city that is defiled, 

But the world that is wholly foul. 

Clear the air! clean the sky! wash the 
wind! take the stone from the stone, 
take the skin from the arm, take the 
muscle from the bone, and wash them. 
Wash the stone, wash the bone, wash 
the Brain, wash the soul, wash them, 
wash them! 

DOROTHY EMERSON 





The selections above are reprinted 
from Murder in the Cathedral, by T. S. 
Eliot, copyright 1936, by permission of 
Harcourt, Brace and Company, publish- 


ers. 
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Congress Attacks Farm Tenancy Problem 


peasantry of Europe poverty so 

abject as that which exists in the 
great cotton states from Arkansas to 
the east coast.” In these words, Sec- 
retary of Agriculture Henry A. Wal- 
lace summed up the situation of the 
cotton farmers—the tenants and 
sharecroppers of the Southern States. 
Here is an area embracing one-fifth 
of the United States and containing 
thirty million Americans. And in this 
area live 1,800,000 families, a total of 
%,000,000 people, who are tenants and 
sharecroppers, mainly on cotton 
farms. These families receive an 
average of $300 cash a year, while ex- 
perts say a family needs over five 
times as much to buy the necessities 
of life—food, clothes, shelter, 
medicine. 

Investigators call this prob- 
lem of farm tenancy the most 
pressing one that faces the 
United States. President 
Roosevelt has established a 
committee, headed by Secre- 
tary Wallace, to study the 
situation in the South. Rep- 
resentative Marvin Jones of 
Texas, co-author with Senator 
John H. Bankhead of Alabama, 
of the Bankhead-Jones Bill to 
assist farm tenants in becoming 
farm owners, plans to begin 
immediate hearings in Con- 
gress on a new bill. Who is 
the sharecropper and tenant 
farmer and what is the system under 
which he works? 

Sharecroppers own no land, no 
equipment or work animals. They 
work for a plantation owner and re- 
ceive half the crop for their labor. 
A tenant is a farmer who owns some 
tools and equipment or work animals 
and who pays land rent in cash or 
cotton. There are many more share- 
croppers than tenants on Southern 
cotton plantations. And in recent 
years the number of day laborers, 
who wander from plantation to plan- 
tation seeking work, has increased 
rapidly. They make an average of 
75 cents to one dollar a day and 131 
work days a year is as much employ- 
ment as they can expect. 

The tenant or sharecropper receives 
cash only once a year, if he is entitled 
to any when his cotton is sold and his 
account balanced with the owner. 
Often he collects nothing. He may 
even find himself in debt to the owner 
because his earnings have been eaten 
up in food and interest charges on the 
“furnishings” advanced by the owner 
while the crop is being planted, tend- 
ed, and harvested. These “furnish- 
ings” consist of credit, or “doodulum” 
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Evils of Sharecropp- 
ing System Arouse 
National Attention; 
Committee Plans 
Legislation 


books, which the sharecropper uses to 
buy food at the store. This store 
usually is owned by the plantation and 
prices are always higher than at inde- 
pendent stores. In addition the owner 
always charges interest rates of 10 
cents on the dollar for all “furnish- 
ings” advanced to the sharecropper. 
Some charge even more. In this way 


A typical sharecropper’s cabin, with part of the family , 


the sharecropper soon gets in debt and 
is forced to stay on the plantation and 
work the debt off. The owner keeps 
the accounts and if he is not honest 
the tenant or sharecropper has little 
defense against being cheated. 

The sharecropper country has been 
described as a “miserable panorama 
of unpainted shacks, rain-gullied 
fields, straggling fences, - rattle-trap 
Fords, dirt, poverty, disease, drudg- 
ery and monotony that stretches for 
a thousand miles across the cotton 
belt.” The absence of screens in a 
large proportion of houses accounts 
for much malaria, which is carried by 
mosquitoes. Good drinking water is 
frequently lacking; the shallow pumps 
are often subject to typhoid pollu- 
tion. Many tenants do not even have 
space for gardens. The labor of wo- 
men and small children at cotton- 
picking time is the rule. Owing to 
lack of schools, thousands of the peo- 
ple cannot read or write. Hours of 
labor are commonly from “can to 
can’t”—from sunrise (when you can 
see) to sunset (when you can’t see 
any longer). 

On the other hand, it is true that 
many planters are hard-pressed. The 


Collapse of Cotton Tenancy, a study 
by Southern experts, estimates that 
30 per cent of the cotton lands o 
various states are owned by insurane 
companies and banks. Many of theg 
companies are in the North and Eas, 
so people in all sections of the nation 
are responsible for the serious condi. 
tions in the South. A WPA survey 
shows that the average planter re. 
ceives a little over $855 a year fo 
managing a plantation. This is a full. 
time job. “The manager of a button 
factory or the operator of a soft drink 
stand would feel outraged by sucha 
wage—a bit over $2 a day,” write 
Jay Franklin, newspaper columnist, 

The AAA program of cutting down 
the production of cotton and paying 
planters who cooperated 
helped the South. By getting 
rid of surplus cotton it raised 
prices, but the benefits did not 
filter down to the tenants and 
sharecroppers. They were sup- 
posed to get their fair share of 
the government payments, but 
a study by Calvin Hoover of 
the AAA shows that many of 
the planters cheated the ten- 
ants and sharecroppers out of 
their part. Furthermore, since 
10,000,000 acres of land wer 
taken out of production, about 
500,000 families were throw 
off the land and forced to go 
on the relief rolls, if possible 

To change these conditions 
of poverty and hardship, the Southem 
Tenant Farmers’ Union was organized 
in July, 1934, near the town of Ty- 
ronza in Poinsett County, Arkansas 
Despite charges that the Union wa 
formed by “outside trouble-makers, 
its organizers were all Southerners. 
The Reverend Howard Kester, bom 
and bred in the South, and Attorney 
C. T. Carpenter, whose father fought 
with General Robert E. Lee in the 
Confederate Army, played important 
parts in the Union. Since it treated 
Negroes and Whites alike, the Unio 
stirred up race troubles, and when the 
planters realized that the Union was 
getting strong they went into action 
Wrote Raymond Daniel of the New 
York Times, “Attempts to better their 
lot by organization have taught the 
tenants that they have few rights 
under the laws of Arkansas. ... 
Scores have been evicted or ‘run of 
the place,’ . and masked riders 
have spread fear aniong Union men- 
bers, both white and black. In some 
communities the most fundamental 
rights of free speech and assemblage 
have been smashed.” Although the 
Union has been aided by the Socialist 

(Concluded on page 27) 
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Brooks ATKINSON is drama critic 
for the New York Times. It’s his 
pleasant but exacting job to see all the 
shows as they open in New York and 
write his careful opinion of them for the 
next morning’s edition. Mr. Atkinson 
is not at all like the critic in E. B. White’s 
poem who 

leaves at curtain fall, 

To find, in starting to review st, 

He scarcely saw the play at all 

For watching his reactions to it. 


We give you his review of Miss Cornell’s 
new play as a good example of the kind 
of work expected of a good critic, day in 
and day out. From the New York Times: 


THE PLAY 


THE WINGLESS VICTORY, a play in 
three acts and four scenes by Maxwell 
Anderson; settings by Jo Mielziner; 
directed by Guthrie McClintic; produced 
by Katharine Cornell at the Empire 
Theatre. 
A Girl Mary Michael 
Reverend Phineas McQueston..Kent Smith 
Jared Mungo............Arthur Chatterton 
Winston Urquhart John Winthrop 
Mrs. McQueston Effie Shannon 
Ruel McQueston Myron McCormick 
..Lois Jameson 
ON OS _ rr .Ruth Matteson 
Happy Penny Barry Kelly 
Letty................... Theodora Pleadwell 
Nathaniel McQueston Walter Abel 
Helen Zelinskaya 
Claire Howard 
ois kN wie/aeauieecuine John Winthrop 
Van Zandt Victor Colton 
Longshoreman 


By BROOKS ATKINSON 


OTH Maxwell Anderson and 
B Katharine Cornell wear the suits 

of woe in The Wingless Victory, 
which was played at the Empire last 
evening. For he is writing a melodrama 
in verse and she is acting a Malay 
princess in the transcendent style of 
high tragedy. On the whole, she comes 
off the better of the two. By deliberate 
force of acting she gives her part stature 
and ultimately passionate-eloquence be- 
yond the literal dimensions of the role. 
In this column’s opinion, the victory is 
not always well won, for the part is not 
that grand. Miss Cornell has to belabor 
it to strike so much flame out of Mr. 
Anderson’s flint and tinder. But she 
is our queen of tragedy, a thoughtful 
actress and a great one, and she has 
loosed the furies with a sweep and 
storm in the center of Mr. Anderson’s 
play. 

He is writing lugubriously about a 
New England sea captain of 1800 who 
brings home a Malay wife from the 
Celebes. Salem does not forgive him. 
To the Salem pietists a Malay princess 
is black flesh and an offense to heaven. 
For material reasons his mother receives 
him and her into the rectitude of her 
New England home. But the finger of 
fate is against her; the town will not 
receive her. Ultimately the force of 
opinion as well as the ruthlessness of 
sanctimonious plotting come between 
the Eastern princess and her Western 
husband. Reverting to the laws of her 
tribal gods she kills the two children 
and herself on the ship that is waiting 
to carry her home. 
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A Reviewer Rolls Up His Sleeves 


To the theatregoers, The Wingless 
Victory is in its bluntest moments a 
sound melodrama of villainy driving 
against the imperious gentleness of a 
civilized woman from the East. To Mr. 
Anderson it is probably more than that 
—the Medea legend told in Yankee 
terms and an assault upon the smug 
ferocity of religious bigotry. But The 
Wingless Victory seems to this reviewer 
a hastily written job of playmaking. 
Specifically, it is verbose. Although Mr. 
Anderson can write a language that is 
sinewy, pungent, glowing and biting, he 
can also overwrite it as he does here 
until words lose their magic and become 
an impediment of theatrical speech. 
Words come so easily to him that he 
leaves to them parts of the drama that 
would be more vivid if they were shown 
on the stage. The Wingless Victory 
might be an overwhelming melodrama 
instead of a diffuse one if Mr. Ander- 
son put into acting some of the offstage 
events he describes in his verse. He 
has not wrung out of it all-the drama 
implicit in the story. 

Nor has he completely imagined the 
character of his Malay princess. She 
might be a Wellesley College girl, she 
is so forthright, clear-headed, and prac- 
tical in her social relations. Dressed in 
a splendid sarong, with many clinking 
bracelets at her wrists and shining orna- 
ments in her hair, Miss Cornell cuts a 
splendid figure on the stage, and plays 
with the exquisite grace of Celebes 
royalty. Her princess is more of a lady 
than any Salem can produce in this play. 
But the part is superficially written. For 
the climax, which is a furious one, Miss 
Cornell dominates it by draining anguish 
out of the night. 

Mr. McClintic, with Jo Mielziner at his 
elbow, has given her a vital production 
and directed a stimulating performance. 
Although Walter Abel is commendably 
masculine and domineering as the sea 
captain, he is not a fluent actor, and 
some of his gestures torture the play a 
good deal. And Ruth Matteson adorns 
her part as a Salem maiden with some 
pretty intricate fret work in her first 
scene. There is an admirable bit of 
pithy acting by Myron McCormick as a 
saucy brother. Kent Smith is admirable 
as a venomously austere person, and 
Effie Shannon does as well by the un- 
relenting mother. As an affable seaman 
on the beach, Barry Kelly gives a lik- 
able, plain-spoken performance. 

Thus, there is a great deal to admire 
and enjoy in Miss Cornell’s riding of the 
Anderson whirlwind. But with all 
proper respect to her and to him, The 
Wingless Victory does not seem worth 
quite so much solemnity. Mr. Anderson 
has not conquered his style or his theme. 


* 
LITTLE THEATRE GROUPS 

Did you know that there are about 
2,000 Little Theatre groups in the United 
States and that the total number of 
annual amateur productions in this coun- 
try is conservatively estimated at 500,- 


000? See the Feb. issue of Reader’s Di- 
gest, which contains the article, “Foot- 
light Fever” (condensed from Delineator). 


Piterany Reads 


PLAYS FOR READING 


Booksellers report that more and more 
people are buying plays to read, and 
come to think of it, why not? To those 
of you who are tired of novels or mag- 
azines, we recommend plays, especially 
if you insist on stories with lots of dia- 
logue in them. Plays are all: dialogue. 
The success of radio plays has proved 
that we, as an audience, can meet the 
playwright a long way by imagining the 
settings and action implied in drama. 
This way you can be your own producer 
and your own stage designer, and what’s 
better still, you can be the entire cast. 


EYES ON THE STAGE 

If you are seriously interested in the 
theatre and are looking for a book by a 
man who knows his subject well, read 
John Mason Brown’s The Art of Plau- 
going (Norton) from which we are re- 
printing an excerpt in this issue (see 
page 20). It isn’t light reading; you'll 
have to go back over some of the para- 
graphs, maybe, but it’s fascinating for 
students who have their eyes and minds 
fixed on the stage. Another book, of a 
more general and superficial nature, is 
So You Want to Go Into the Theatre 
by Shepard Traube (Little Brown). It 
takes up all kinds of details about the 
necessary ABC’s of directing, producing, 
acting, designing, etc. Very useful. 


SERIOUS STUFF 

If you see the New York Times (we 
are still talking to the serious students) 
read Ernst Toller’s piece on “The Func- 
tion of the Drama” which appeared in 
the January 24 (Sunday) edition. Mr. 
Toller is a German playwright exiled 
from his own country who has recently 
come to America. 


ACTORS, DESIGNERS 


Theatre Arts Monthly has been run- 
ning two series for the past few months 
that we recommend also. “The Actor 
Attacks His Part” has devoted an issue 
apiece to the method, technique, and his- 
trionic hisfery of Helen’ Hayes, Alfred 
Lunt and Lynn Fontanne, Nazimova, 
Katharine Cornell, Burgess Meredith, 
and Ina Claire. The second series is 
about the people who design for our 
theatre and of course includes such top- 
notchers as Norman Bel Geddes, Vin- 
cente Minelli, Jo Mielziner, Aline Bern- 
stein, and Donald Oenslager. 


The first two issues of Theatre Work- 
shop (a new quarterly) are devoted en- 
tirely to the Art of Acting. Theatre 
Workshop is published by the New The- 
atre League with offices at 117 W. 46th 
st. N. ¥. ©. 


See the current (Feb.) issue of Cos- 
mopolitan for a piece about Nobel Prize- 
man Eugene O’Neill written by his friend 
George Jean Nathan in a splendid and 
most un-Nathanlike mood. 
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Playgoers, Good and Bad 


By John Mason Brown 


O you remember Bitzer in 
Hard Times and his famous 
definition of ahorse? A horse, 


said he in reply to the Dickensian 
schoolmaster Thomas Gradgrind, is a 
“Quadruped. Graminivorous (grass- 
eating). Forty teeth, namely twenty- 
four grinders, four eye-teeth, and 
twelve incisive. Sheds coat in the 
spring; in marshy countries, sheds 
hoofs, too. Hoofs hard, but requiring 
to be shod with iron. Age known by 
marks in mouth.” 

The facts in this answer are cer- 
tainly correct enough as far as they 
go. But even Rosa Bonheur would 
have had a hard time trying to paint 
the animal sometimes known as dob- 
bin from such dry specifications; from 
such a fleshless, imageless, unbreath- 
ing blueprint. Yet how much more 
can we hope to succeed in this our 
joint effort to capture the shifting 
image of some of those many sources 
of pleasure which the living theatre 
offers to its patrons? 

If there were one, and only one, 
kind of theatre; if the word had no 
more than a single meaning: if all 
men used it in the same sense; if, 
when being used, it stood for the 
same hopes, the same pleasures, the 
same disappointments, the same aims, 
the same ideas, the same period or the 
same standards of enjoyment; if it in- 
vited scientific analysis instead of de- 
manding emotional response; if it did 
not encompass pain as well as ecstasy, 
tears as well as laughter, clowns as 
well as tragedians, minor exhibition- 
ists as well as true artists, prose as 
well as verse, realism as well as ro- 
manticism, sense as well as nonsense, 
art as well as entertainment, musical 
comedies as well as angry social pro- 
tests; and if all reactions to its mani- 
fold performances were not bound to 
be personal—why then the task might 
be easier. 

Suppose we tried Bitzer’s method. 
A theatre, we might say, is “A build- 
ing. Usually erected on a small plot 
of ground, next to many other build- 
ings of the same kind, making them 
all equally hard to get at. Exterior not 
often distinguished for any architec- 
tural style. Box-offices placed hope- 
fully at either side of the foyer, or 
entrance hall. Auditorium, or room 
for spectators, may, with the aid of 
balconies, seat from 300 to 5,000 per- 
sons, and yet again may seat no one 
but the playwright’s mother and the 
leading lady’s aunt. Unless air- 
cooled, usually sheds audiences in the 
summer. In hot countries, sheds 
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Drawing from Stage 


plays and players too. Seats hard or 
soft, needed to be occupied by ticket 
buyers. These seats face a giant pic- 
frame, called the proscenium 
arch, behind which is a raised plat- 
form known as the stage. On this 
stage is shown—” 

Well? What is shown? What in- 
deed? At this point any definition 
fails, and fails ingloriously. In the 
last analysis a theatre is what it hap- 
pens to contain. It is not an end in 
itself. It is merely a means to an 
end, a frame for a picture, a bottle 
into which new wines can constantly 
be poured, a building erected to 
house, “theatre”’—‘“good theatre.” 
What “good theatre” may be is more 
than a baffling question. In all final 
senses it is one to which no general 
answer can be given. 

Yet one thing is certain. Its forms 
are many. The people who contribute 
to it are as various as are the con- 
tributions they make or the spectators 
to whom they appeal. The glory of 
the present-day theatre is its variety. 
That is the surest proof of its vitality. 
Its variety is a vital part of its fasci- 
nation and presents a_ tantalizing 
challenge to the eyes and ears, minds 
and hearts, nerves and standards, and 
hence to the enjoyment, of its audi- 
ences. 

As surely as there are good plays 
and bad ones, there are good and bad 
playgoers. Hebbel once defined the 
theatre as the only possible pause in 
a man’s life. Bad playgoers, who are 


as literal in their interpretation of 
this as they are in their interpreta- 
tion of all things, gladly take Hebbel 
at his word. To them the theatre is 
only the shortest distance between 
two hours. They express their con- 
tempt for it by expecting nothing of 
it except entertainment which they 
know is safely divorced from life and 
which is guaranteed to give their 
minds a rest. They are anxious to 
check their judgment and their per- 
ceptions with their hats. Their one 
claim is that they know what they 
like. With a “Gee, that’s swell!” or 
a “Wasn’t she screaming?” or a “Did 
you ever see such clothes?” they ven- 
tilate not only their opinions but also 
their brains. 

They are too sophisticated, too in- 
different, and in a sense too cowardly 
to want to surrender whole-heartedly 
to the theatre. They know that, since 
the coming of Ibsen and Shaw, the 
theatre takes itself far more seriously 
as a medium of intellectual expres- 
sion than it did in the passion-tearing 
days of Bulwer and Boucicault. They 
are well aware it has widened its 
horizons to include the head as well 
as the heart. The last thing they 
want to do is to have to take the thea- 
tre too seriously, either emotionally 
or intellectually. 

Such blind participation, such a 
hunger for excitement, is unknown 
to bad playgoers today. They are 
stingy with their emotions, frugal with 
their sympathies. Their sole demand 
is entertainment, a word which is ca- 
pable of infinite meanings, restric- 
tions, extensions and enrichments. 
Although they think they are alone 
in making this request, in one sense 
or another it is the first of the legiti- 
mate demands which every theatre- 
goer is entitled to make of the stage. 

These bad playgoers approach the 
theatre not as gourmets but as gulp- 
ers. They gobble up the lighter fare 
it offers them (which is its only fare 
they will consent to taste) without 
any interest in the wines and sauces, 
and without bothering to appraise the 
artistry of the chef. Entertainment is 
their avowed desire. Yet even in the 
presence of the theatre at its frothiest, 
they deny themselves the fullest en- 
tertainment it can give them by attend- 
ing it with eyes closed to the means by 
which that pleasure is achieved, with 
ears stuffed with the cotton of con- 
descension or _ indifference, with 
senses which are quickened by no 
informed curiosity. 

Good playgoers (among which, as 
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goes without saying, the author and 
readers of this, and all persons who 
have ever been inside of a theatre are 
convinced they should be numbered) 
realize, on the other hand, that the 
pause in a man’s life represented by 
the theatre means more than a tem- 
porary vacation from worry. To them 
this pause, which is audacious enough 
to invite life to halt as if it were 
Joshua commanding the moon and 
the sun to stand still, presents the 
theatre with a responsibility as well 
as an opportunity. 

The responsibility thus incurred is 
an obvious one. It is simply this. No 
matter how serious or frivolous any 
of its productions may be (and both 
are equally welcome), the theatre 
must justify its theft of time. The 
opportunity which goes hand in hand 
with this responsibility is to do some- 
thing with the stolen time, not to do 
away with it; not to kill it but to 
make it live; to turn it into some- 
thing at once more memorable than 
any two hours in life have ever 
been; to crowd it with all the in- 
sistent joys of complete awareness, 
not to reduce it to a communal siesta 
for the sensibilities. 

It does not matter if it is Electra 
which is being played, a clown who 
is pushing a pie in the red-nosed face 
of a fellow comic, a new actor who is 
testing his talents as Hamlet, a door 
that has just been slammed in a 
blushless bedroom farce, a tenor who 
is singing about “June” and “Moon,” 
a militant propagandist drama which 
is painting a picture of social injus- 
tice, a chorus of Tiller girls who are 
dancing across the stage pretending 
to be West Point cadets on parade, 
a tragedy by O’Neill, or a comedy by 
Congreve or Shaw, which is being 
acted—the theatre can never rid it- 
self of the responsibility imposed 
upon it by its wilful theft of time, 
and the opportunity which, due to 
that pillage, it enjoys. 

In his later years and from his long 
experience as a lecturer James Rus- 
sell Lowell once pointed out it is much 
easier to fill an hour than it is to 
empty one. Luckily for all of us the 
theatre does not often lecture, and al- 
ways lectures best when it does not 
seem to be lecturing at all. When 
the fall of the final curtain releases 
us from full sharing in this world, we 
cannot but return to life, with its 
quieter, unstressed values, its lack of 
design, its rudderless confusion, its 
slow-moving twenty-four-hour day, 
feeling that it is life itself, and not 
the theatre, which overtakes us as a 
Pause. 

At least we return to life feeling 
this if we have been sharing in the 
theatre’s wide worlds as completely 
&% they invite us to do when they 
are at their best. The actors and 
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playwrighis, designers and directors, 
cannot be expected to do all the work. 
As playgoers—good playgoers, of 
course—we must also make our con- 
tributions. Without them the theatre 
is impossible. Our cooperation is the 
keystone upon which the arch of its 
illusion depends. 

All happy theatregoing is based 
upen a certain surrender on the part 
of the audience. But it is not the re- 
sult of blind surrender. It is more 
spirited than that. It comes from an 
audience which has been conquered, 
not from one which has thrown away 
its judgment and its taste with the 
dimming of the houselights. How- 
ever desirable blind surrender may 
seem on first thought to those who 
toil backstage, it insults them as 
artists far more than it compliments 
them. It is the lowest, not the high- 
est, form of theatrical enjoyment. In 
its crudést sense it merely means 
audiences are naive enough to believe 
so implicitly in the story they are 
being told that they think the actor 
playing Hamlet is really a Danish 
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prince, in spite of the fact that he 
may be speaking Elizabethan English 
with a Chicago accent. 

True enjoyment of the theatre is 
far more complicated than that. Far 
more adult, too. And far more flat- 
tering to the theatre itself. It is not 
the property of those who, as Shakes- 
peare put it, “come to take their ease, 
and sleep an act or two.” It comes to 
playgoers who are active, not passive; 
whose eyes and ears are open, not 
shut. True enjoyment of the thea- 
tre comes to playgoers who, even 
while they are surrendering to the 
illusion of the stage, do not forget the 
theatre is make-believe raised to the 
point of art, and turn artists them- 
selves to the extent of making that 
art possible by adding their belief to 
the list of the theatre’s illusions. 

It comes to those who sense that 
what they are watching is, in its way, 
a sort of circus which boasts more 
rings in simultaneous action than have 
ever been shown under one Big Tent. 
The playgoer in search of the fullest 
theatrical enjoyment trains himself to 
watch all these rings at once. He 
wants, and gets, a unified total im- 
pression. 


Reprinted from The Art of Playgoing, 
copyright 1936, by permission of W. W. 
Norton & Company, Inc., publishers. 


Phrase Origins 


By Alfred H. Holt 


belfry. “Bats in the belfry,” like “bee 
in his bonnet,” which it resembles in 
meaning, became popular as much 
through its alliteration as through any 
great appropriateness. The idea, I sup- 
pose, is of eerie creatures flapping about 
in a great emptiness. 


black art. This appropriate sounding 
name for the art of divination, or 
necromancy, is all a mistake, based on a 
faulty identification of necro with niger, 
black. Then, too, necromancy, divina- 
tion through a study of corpses (the 
Greek root necro, as in necrologist, re- 
vealing that a dead body wili be found 
somewhere in the vicinity—and strength- 
ening our conviction that the study of 
words is as thrilling as a mystery story) 
necromancy, I repeat, had _ perforce 
something dark and secret about it that 
made the association with black a very 
natural one. 


bloomer. For some _ reason, Mrs. 
Amelia Jenks Bloomer has denied in- 
venting or wearing the first bloomers 
(in about 1850). But they have been 
irretrievably pinned on her. Webster 
even has a sketch of her in costume, a 
smock nearly concealing a pair of base- 
ball pants that are too long for her; 
she looks like a stratosphere balloon with 
two hot dogs peeping out at the bottom. 
Since shorts took the place of bloomers 
for girl athletes, the word has saved 
itself from obsolescence by attaching it- 
self to underdrawers more or less close 
fitting. 

“Blooming,” in British slang usage, is 
apparently a euphemism for “bloody.” 
And “bloomer” in the sense of faux pas 
is probably a collision form of “blooming 
error.” It may have originated among 
the Australian convicts. 


blurb. Defined by its inventor, Gelett 
Burgess, as “a sound like a publisher,” 
this word filled a need, for it mysteri- 
ously describes your fed-up feeling after 
reading a dust-covered panegyric of the 
more violent type. Can it be that it is a 
glorious blend of “blurt,” “burp,” and 
“bi-carb”? 


butter and egg man. George Kauf- 
man’s play thus entitled (1925) gave 
added currency to this Broadway name 
for a wealthy spender usually lacking in 
artistic appreciation. Texas Guinan, 
night club proprietress, had a story, quite 
likely true, of such a man who dazzled 
even her accustomed eyes but would 
identify himself only as a big dairy pro- 
ducer. This may be the origin. 


cart before the horse. This is an old 
proverb in almost any language. The 
French and Latin versions drag in some 
oxen. The German characteristically in- 
verts things and puts “the horses behind 
the wagon.” If you analyze our word 
preposterous, you will see that a similar 
idea is conveyed (i.e., pre post, before 
the behind). 

From “Phrase Origins” by Alfred H. 
Holt. Copyright 1936, by Thomas Y. 
Crowell Company. 
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GOOD DRIVING 





Road Signs 


and Signals 


O everyone signs are important, but to 

the motorist they are essential. To the 
motorist signs and signals are what charts 
and compasses are to the mariner. The 
good driver studies the “sign language” of 
the road, and is not ashamed of his reliance 
on signs and signals. He knows that signs 
will save his time, will make his journey 
safer, surer and more comfortable. 


SIGNALS 


The most familiar signal—and probably 
the most important—is the traffic light at 
intersections. By means of its timed color 
flashes—red for “stop” and green for “go” — 
it speeds the flow of traffic, eliminates con- 
fusion and protects both motorist and pedes- 
trian. In three-color systems a yellow light, 
shown a few seconds before the green and 
red, warns the driver that there is about to 
be a change in the directional flow of traffic. 
In some sections, hand-operated sema- 
phores are used instead of traffic lights. 

The second principal class of signals are 
the red or yellow “blinker lights” or 
“flashing signals” which call attention 
to dangerous intersections, the ap- 
proach of trains, hazardous 
curves, etc. The good driver al- 
ways slows down when he sees 
them. 


SIGNS 


Highway signs fall into three groups— 
regulatory, warning and guide. As the 
result of nation-wide efforts to secure uni- 
formity, each group, for the most part, has 
a characteristic design which makes its mes- 
sage instantly known to the driver. 


Regulatory Signs: In the regulatory 
group are such signs as “No Left Turn,” 
“Pass in Center Only.” “Keep Right,” ete. 
As you will note in the accompanying ex- 
amples, their characteristic shape is a verti- 
cal rectangle. They usually have a white 
background, with black, green or red _ let- 
ters. The all-important “Stop” sign is an 
exception in shape and color—it is octag- 
onal, with a yellow background and black 
letters. 








Warning Signs: Most warning signs 
are distinguished by their diamond shape, 
with yellow background and black letters. 
An important exception is the “Railroad 
Crossing” sign, which is circular in shape. 
The meaning of all warning signs is to slow 





ONE WAY 





down, and the good driver learns to do this 
instinetively—whether the sign warns of a 
curve, hill, obstruction. ete. Many signs, in 
order to make the driver react to their mes. 
sage instantly, use symbols instead of words, 
sueh as a curved arrow to indicate a sharp 


NO 
DONOT | LEFT 
ENTER | TURN 











curve. : 
Many signs, particularly the “Railroad” 
signs, are equipped with reflector devices 
which illuminate them at night when struck 
by the beams of a car's headlight. 
Warning signs which caution the motor. 
ist about conditions of the road, such as 
“Road Closed,” “Men Working,” ete.. are 
usually square, with yellow background and 
black letters. Signs cautioning the motor: 
ist that he is approaching a “Hospital” or 
“School” are also of this shape. 
The good driver realizes that all warn. 
ing signs on highways have been placed 
there by skilled engineers who have 
frequently put years of study into 
the problem. The good driver 
knows it is foolish to pit his 
judgment against this greater ex 
perience. So he develops a re 
spect for signs which is character. 
istic of all really capable drivers. 


Regulatory Signs 


BAD 
CORNER 


HOSPITAL 


Guide Signs: The most important 
guide signs are route markers. U.S. Route 
Markers have the characteristic “shield” de- 
sign pictured here, with black letters on a 
white background. For state highways. the 
outline of the state or an identifying sym 
bol, such as the state flower, keystone or 
Indian head is usually adopted. County and 
city route signs vary in design according to 
locality. Most guide signs, such as “Detour,” 
“Junction,” ete., are of a horizontal rectangu 
lar design, with a white background and 
black letters. Usually of similar design and 
color are the guide signs which are used te 
indicate the names of cities and towns, rivers 
and streams, mountains and historical sites 
Guide signs not only make driving easier; 
they make it more interesting. 


Warning Signs 


KANSAS 





JUNCTION 
DETOUR 


Guide Signs 

















Illustrations through the courtesy of Olds Motor Works, “Manual of Uniform Traffic Control Devices,” General 
Motors Corp., Pontiac Motor Co., and National Bureau of Surety and Casualty Underwriters. Number 4 of this 
series, on “Economy in Driving,” will appear March 6th. 
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a CO’ the page opposite are described 
some of the road signs and signals 
with which every good driver should be 
familiar; yet, in addition to knowing how 
to receive signals, a good driver must know 
how to give them. One of the cardinal 
requirements in driving is to know how 
to use the proper hand signal at the right 
time. A hand signal is required, both as 
a courtesy and precaution, whenever a 
driver plans to change either his speed 
or direction. 


Hand Signals: There is not yet a uni- 
form system of hand signals in the United 
States, so that every driver must master 
the signals accepted in his locality. How- 
ever, the signals pictured here are the ones 
most generally used. 


Left Turns: The left arm is extended with the 
index finger pointing in the direction to be taken. 
This signal is also given when moving from a right 
lane to a left lane to pass a car. 


Right Turns: Extend the 
left arm out of the window and 
move it in a rotary manner, as 
though beckoning cars in the rear 
to pass. Another signal for a 
right turn which is widely used 
is to bend the left arm sharply 
upward. If you combine this with 
a rotary movement, you are cer- 
tain to be understood everywhere. 


Slowing Down: The same 
signal as the one for right turns 
is usually given for slowing down. 


Parking 
Parking lights in 
head-lampa and 


Stops: The stop signal (also 
used for “Slow Down”) is given by extending the 
left arm with the palm open and facing backwards. 

A driver must know hand signals well enough to 
give them instinctively, otherwise they lead to confu- 
sion in an emergency. 

Hand signals are by no means the only safeguard 
with which the driver must familiarize himself. All 
modern cars are equipped with numerous safety de- 
vices that eliminate much danger from driving, and 
are real boons to comfort. 


Horn: Drivers must frequently signal their in- 
tentions with their horns. Good drivers not only keep 
their horns in good order, but make certain that, 
under normal conditions, they can be heard at least 
200 feet away, and yet not be so strident as to startle 
pedestrians or other drivers. They know that a too 
loud horn is sometimes worse than no horn at all. 
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City Driving 
Lower beam of the 
head-lamps and tail- 
tail-light. light. 


Headlights: Although different localities have 
different requirements in range, power and intensity, 
it is generally considered both a courtesy and safe- 
guard either to dim or depress the headlights when 
approaching another car, thus reducing glare and 
enabling cars to pass in greater comfort and safety. 
It is advisable, also, to have headlights adjusted so 
that the beam strikes below the eye-level of approach- 
ing drivers. 

The good driver never relaxes his vigil in the care- 
ful upkeep of his headlights. He sees to it that the 
lens is clear, that the bulbs are frequently replaced, 
and that the reflector is not smudged or tarnished. 


Tail Light: This is the light you must depend 
upon to inform other motorists of your position, 
whether moving or parked. Like headlights it should 
be inspected freely to make sure it is in proper work- 
ing order. And to improve its efficiency it is desirable 
that it have a reflector device, so that it will be illu- 
minated by the headlight beams of cars in the rear. 
This is a valuable safety device, in case the tail light 
goes out. 

Stop Lights: It is important for a stop light to 
have high “attention attracting” 
value. If possible, it should be 
of different color and _ position 
from the tail light, and also have 
different intensity. And like all 
safety devices, the stop light de- 
serves frequent inspection. 


Windshield Wipers:  A\l- 


though darkness is the principal 
enemy of vision, rain also greatly 
reduces visibility. It spatters the 
windshield and forms a film of 
water flowing over it. The driver 
must depend on his mechanical 
windshield wiper to keep a 
cleared space for vision. Cautious drivers always keep 
their windshield wipers in good order. 


Country Driving 


Upper beam of the 
head-lamps and tail- 
light. 


Safety Glass: For years the windshield has been 
a great hazard in case of a collision, because it sent 
fragments of glass flying through the car. Today, 
however, most wind- 
shields are made of 
safety glass—one of 
the most important 
of all safety devices. 
Safety glass may 
crack in an accident, 
but it does not shat- 
ter or splinter. It 


makes rate. aval Shatter-proof glass—one of science’s 
cupants sale {rOM most important contributions to safety 
flying glass. on the road. 
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Whose Birthday? 


(Famous Anniversaries) 
lok) February 13 


JOHN HUNTER 

(1728-93) Cele- 
brated English sur- 
geon and anatomist. 
Became the best op- 
erative surgeon of 
his day as well as an 
expert zoologist. 


February 14 


ST. VALENTINE’S 
DAY 

Name given to two 
saints (third cen- 
tury) whose festivals 
fall on this date. Now 
generally observed by 
the sending of mis- 
sives, especially by 
young people. 


February 15 


GALILEO 


(1565-1642) Great 
Italian astronomer 
and physicist. His in- 
vestigations of nat- 
ural laws laid foun- 
dations for modern 
experimental science. 
Devised astronomical 
telescopes. 


February 16 


GIAMBATTISTA 
BODONI 

(1740-1813) Italian 
printer,. designer of 
the type face in 
which this column is 
printed. Noted for his 
editions of Virgil and 
Homer. 


February 17 
P ee 

RENE LAENNEC 

(1781-1826) Dis- 
tinguished French 
physician, inventor of 
the stethoscope, an 
instrument used to 
examine the heart 
and lungs. Advanced 
the science of diag- 
nosis. 


February 18 


ALESSANDRO 
VOLTA 
(1745-1827) Italian 
physicist, noted for 
his work in elec- 
tricity. Invented one 
of the first electric 
batteries, the so- 
called Voltaic pile. 


February 19 


NIKOLAUS 
COPERNICUS 
(1473-1543) Polish 

founder of modern 
astronomy. Pro- 
nounced the sun the 
center of a great sys- 
tem with the earth 
one of the planets 
revolving around it. 


(Portraits by Samuel Nisenson) 


The Odyssey 


(Continued from page 11) 


home. We can lie in wait for him be- 
tween Ithaca and Samos. There we shall 
attack him and put an end to his life. 
ANTINOUS 
Excellent! 
MELANTHIUS 
Good. 
CTEssIPUS 

But are you sure we can catch him 
there? 

EuRYMACHUS 

Yes, I know the place well. We'll do 
it this way. We shali post a watchman 
cn the tip of the island, and he can 
signal to our boat when he sees Tele- 
machus approaching. Then, when his 
boat gets to— 

(Dim to black out during speech.) 

CURTAIN 

It is such a scene as this that 
makes us realize that even through 
thousands of years of living and 
change certain qualities have persist- 
ed in our natures just as they be- 
gan. That is why a story dealing with 
these qualities can be appealing in 
any age. All that is needed is a 
method of “pointing them up” so 
that the heart of the story is re- 
vealed rather than the technical ap- 
pendages. 

Dramatization provides such a 
method for the understanding and en- 
joyment of the Odyssey. It suppresses, 
and rightly, the rhetoric, the syntax, 
and the piecemeal study of literary 
technique as ends in themselves, and 
magnifies the emotions that determine 
action. It demands for treatment the 
occurrences that provide’ turning 


points, or crises, in the story; and 
almost automatically the dramatist 
finds himself in possession of the in- 
cidents that really matter in the lives 
of the characters. The long descrip- 
tive passages that are boring to most 
students. are necessarily curtailed, 
The meaningless list of ancient names 
is cut to a minimum. 

High school students do not like 
descriptive passages in hexameter 
verse. They do not like to read 
ancient names that they cannot pro- 
nounce. They are too young to be 
touched by the solemn beauty of 
philosophic and reflective description, 
and they are too practical to show en- 
thusiasm for men, places, and gods 
that are completely out of their lives, 

When I speak of dramatization, | 
have two forms in mind: the first has 













to do with a formal stage presenta-' 


tion in a first-class professional man- 
ner; the second has to do with the 
teacher’s selection of passages and 
his presentation of them in such a 
way that the ordinary classroom 
reading of the text accents the 
dramatic moments and includes the 
literary moments as supplementary 
material. 

There is no place at all for the hap- 
hazard class-room skit where John 
suddenly becomes Odysseus by ap- 
pointment and Mary (suppressed gig- 
gles) is chosen as Calypso. This form 
of “educational drama” is best re- 
served for certain types of play and 
for groups of younger children who 
are not so conscious of self. If the 
Odyssey cannot be given a good pro- 
duction it is far better off in its prose 
or verse form as a textbook. 








Coroner's Inquest 


(Concluded from page 4) 


were in that position when you forced 
open the door?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“The medical examiner has testified 
that they were both dead of knife 
wounds, apparently from the same knife. 
Would you assume the knife had fallen 
from Dawle’s hand as he fell?” 

wes, sir.” 

“Has it been your purpose to suggest 
that both men were driven to despon- 
dency by a fear of lack of employment 
for Dawle, and that they might have 
committed suicide?” 

“No, sir. I don’t think anything of 
the kind.” 

“What do you mean?” 

“Well, when Mrs. Pike and I went in 
the room and I got a look at the knife, 
I said to Mrs. Pike that that was a funny 
kind of a knife for them to have in the 
room. You can see it’s a kind of a 
butcher knife. Then Mrs. Pike told me 
it was one that she’d missed from her 
kitchen a few weeks before. She’d never 
thought either Robel or Jimmy had taken 


it. It struck me as funny Robel or 
Jimmy had stolen it, too. Then I put 
two and two together and found out 
what really happened. Have you got 
the little broken cane that was lying 
on the bed?” 

“Is this it?” 

“Yes, sir. Well, I'd never been con- 
vinced by Jimmy that he was really 
growing. So when Mrs. Pike told me 
about the knife I started figuring. I 
figured that about five minutes before 
that knife came into play Jimmy must 
have found it, probably by accident.” 

“Why by accident?” 

“Because Robel had gone a little crazy, 
I guess. He’d stolen it and kept it 
hidden from Jimmy. And when Jimmy 
found it he wondered what Robel had 
been doing with it. Then Robel wouldn't 
tell him and Jimmy found out for him- 
self. Or maybe Robel did tell him. Any- 
way, Jimmy looked at the cane. It was 
the one he always carried. He saw 
where, when Jimmy wasn’t looking, 
Robel had been cutting little pieces off 
the end of it.” 


Reprinted from Collier’s, by permission 
of the editor and the author. 
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Saturday Night 
(Concluded from page 7) 


# going down the line. Each time she 
turns she looks at Joe’s bowed form. 
Jones pants and blows.) Faster! Let’s 
up some feeling here. (Shouting.) Up 
the centre. (With gallop steps he drags 
Polly across the yard. Joe looks up, 
ing his feet, and Polly looks back as 
she dances. Jones gasps.) March! (He 
holds Polly closer to him as the music 
Joe half rises from his seat, and 
Polly’s eyes beckon him on.) Down the 
centre! 

Jor (Bounding out of his chair): Til 
do it too. (He runs up and snatches 
Polly loose from him.) 

Jones: What!—Great guns! 

Jor (His face almost white with 
fright): I could—almost— 

Jones (Wiping his streaming brow): 
Le’s see you dance with her then. 

Potty (Softly to Joshua): Play as fast 
as you can. 

Jones (Gruffly as he sits down in his 
chair—almost with a touch of anger): 
Le’s see you dance with her, tessie boy. 
Naw, you can’t do it. (Polly dances up 
and down the yard alone. The music 
goes on. Joe hesitates now after his sud- 
den outburst, makes a movement in, 
draws back, moves again hesitatingly 
after her. Jones fans himself with his 
hat.) Look at him! Le’s see him do 
something. 

Jor (Following Polly): I can’t dance— 
much—none—maybe— (Shyly.) but Ill 
try, I swear I'll try it if I hurt. 

Jones: Hah-hah! Come on now, le’s 


see you show your raising. 
Mrs. Day: His father was one of the 
steppingest men there was. 


Jones: Shoe-leather couldn’t hold him. 

Mrs. Day: I danced through to the 
blood one night with him. 

Day: Pshaw, listen at her. 

(As Polly moves by Joe, he reaches 
out and timidly seizes her hands, then 
around the waist.) 

Jones: Let the music pour out! 
(Joshua and Lucas wrap themselves over 
their instruments.) Here we go! 

(Polly and Joe run up and down the 
yord, cross, bend and bow in a crude sort 
of rhythm. They shuffled a jig, they 
waltz and fox-trot together. Then, as 
they proceed, they seem to find a com- 
mon rhythm. Old Day watches them 
narrowly and jubilant, significantly nod- 
ding now and then to those around him.) 

Josoua: Hee-hee, Lord, Lord! 

Jones: Hooray! Hooray for you, Joe! 
Did you ever expect te see it, folkses! 

Day (Excitedly): I bet him and Polly 
pulls off something yet. (To the woman 
on the steps.) See that, Mellie? 

(Jones jumps up and stamps his hat 
in the dirt. Joe and Polly now whirl 
dong in their new, crude dance.) 

Joz (His flushed face near hers): Tell 
‘em to play faster. 

Potty: You holding me so! 

Jor: Play on, Joshua. Tear up your 
banjo, I'l buy you another. (Softly to 
her.) All right then, and Ill hold you! 
My God A’mighty. 

Josxua (Finally dropping his banjo): 
I done played the skin clean off o’ my 

s. 


(Lucas gradually lets his music die 
m to a low moaning in the strings. 
Re sits looking out before him as if lost 
t» the scene of which he is a part. Joe 
Polly with a loud smack.) 
Jonzs: He’s done it. (Digging his hat 
fl of the dirt.) I'll swear if he ain’t 
it. 
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Joe: Yeh, and I mean it. (Polly stands 
with downcast eyes.) 

Day (After an embarrassed silence): 
A fiddle’s some good adder all. 

Jones: They went to church a lot but 
that didn’t bring ’em to. 

Joe (Softly): Le’s go out walking in 
the moonshine. 

Potty: Yes. 

Jones (Singing): “Oh, when will the 
wedding supper be, unh-hunh.” 

oo Day: Alien, don’t start that right 
off. 

Day: Tomorrow if you say so. Go up 
to the Squair’s with the license— 

Joe (Manfully): Better in fall when 
crops are housed. 

(Polly tugs shyly at his arm and they 
go out of the yard and down the road.) 

Potty (Timidly): We’re going for a 
walk, just a piece. 

Mrs. Day:.Come back in a little bit. 
(She bows her head, and for no reason 
at all falls to weeping silently in her 
apron.) 

Jones: You'll have a fine son-in-law, 
and he’ll own land. 

Lucas (Still fiddling softly): 


I walked through the trees, and I 
walked through the hills, 
And I ask you to tell me if you can, 
You know what a rock is, you know 
what a tree is, 
But what is the soul of man? 


JosHuA (Repeating in a bass voice): 
And I ask you tell me if you can— 
(Quiet comes over them and for a long 
while there is nothing to be said.) 

Day (Trying to say something.): The 
young will go on and the old will go on. 

Lucas: It was made to be so. 

Jones: Great guns, right here before 
us all! 





Day: Aye. (Clearing his throat.) Bad 
weather. ’ 

Jones (Looking out 
moon.): Yeh, rain. 

Day: A star close to its edge and a 
ring-around. 

Josuua: Look at them little white 
clouds. Cold like snow. 

Jones: Lonesome looking up there. 
(The moonlight bathes their lifted faces 
with its pale shine.) 

Day: Like a wide field. I’ve seen ’em 
so in March. . 

JosHua: A long ways there and back. 

Lucas: 

You know what the moon and the 
stars may be, 

And the width of the salt sea land, 

But where is the man can answer 


towards the 


me, 
What is the soul of man? 

Jones (Sighing.): Uh-uh. (After a 
moment.) On a white night like this, 
every stump looks like an old man with 
a beard. I’m ’bout a-skeared to go home, 
hah, hah. 

JosHua: That was a come-off. Right 
in the open! 

Day: On a night like this I rid a mule 
once to see Mellie there, and he got 
skeered of a stump and he th’owed me. 
Then he ran all around me, same as 
folks, a-laughing at me. I reached me 
a rail and laid down by a bush and when 
he come by I whammed him in the burr 
of the ear and piled him. Toreckly he 
got up... (He goes on telling the story. 
We hear him no more, leaving the four 
moonlit faces and the bowed figure on 
the step. Somewhere the lovers are 
abroad, laying their plans for the long, 
fat winter coming on.) 


CurTAIN 





Learn now to use a Corona Portable! 


It’s fun ... and easy! Practice lessons come free, and now’s the time to start. Better 
marks in school, better work, clearer thinking...and later on, a faster start in life! 
| Every home should own a Corona...costs only $1.00 a week. Begin now... mail 


| coupon for free booklet. 
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THE SOPHISTICATED 
SMILE OF AN 
ANCIENT 
CIVILIZATION 


| ae BET 


Striking evidence of China’s age-old cul- 
ture is the sophisticated smile frozen on 
the stone head of Kuanyin, sculptured 
in the Tang Dynasty and admirably 
drawn by Ernest W. Watson with Eldo- 


rado pencils. 


Awards that Heighten Interest 
for Your Classes! 


Increased entries for the Eldorado- 
Scholastic Drawing Awards will increase 
interest in art classes. Why not remind 
students, today, of the prizes listed be- 
low and shortly to be awarded for the 


best pencil drawings? 
PRIZES 


Ist Prize $50 and Gold Emblem 


25 and Gold Emblem 


2nd Prize 


3rd Prize 15 and Gold Emblem 


5 prizes of $5 each and Sterling 


Silver Emblem 


School Award 


A handsome sterling silver 


cup for the school turning in 
the best group drawings. 


For circulars containing full details of 
Eldorado-Scholastic Awards write to— 


School Bureau, Dept. 115-J22 
JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO. 
Jersey City, N. J. 











Game for Everybody 


ADMINTON is a game for 
everybody, regardless of one’s 


skill. It can be enjoyed by 
novice and champion alike. Of course, 
only when the players are beyond the 
novice stage will they find the game 
a real challenge to their speed afoot, 
quickness of eye, mastery of stroke 
techniques, and court generalship. 

As with tennis, it is singles rather 
than doubles that places the greater 
burden on one’s physical endurance. 
Yet doubles, when played by skilled 
hands, is an exciting game and one 
that demands quick reactions on the 
part of all four players as the bird 
flies back and forth over the net dur- 
ing hard rallies. 

For a person who has played some 
tennis, badminton should come easily 
at the very start; rallies will be fairly 
long and enough really good shots will 
be made to encourage the beginner. 
This is undoubtedly one of the rea- 
sons for the game’s rapid growth in 
popularity. Yet there is hardly a 
sport in which the margin of superi- 
ority of a good player over a tyro, 
and of a champion over a run-of-the- 
mine player, is as great. The method 
of scoring accentuates this margin 
because only the server can score; 
when the receiver wins a point, he 
merely wins the right to serve and 
does not add to his total. Therefore, 
it is necessary for the receiver to win 
two points in succession before he 
breaks into the scoring column. 

One of the biggest drawbacks to 
the growth of badminton has been 
the lack of proper places to play. 
Clubs all over the United States are 
searching for places where they can 
play and where there are such neces- 
sary facilities as showers and lockers. 

Newspaper and magazine articles to 
the contrary, the game can not be 
played—as one newspaper recently 
put it—in the cellar or any large 


room. The game played indoors (it is 
fun but not as accurate a sport as 
outdoors) must have—above all else 
—headroom, as much as possible of it 
and certainly more than 22 or 23 ft 
The school gymnasium is ready-made 
for badminton. Headroom, good arti- 
ficial lighting, ventilation, shower and 
Iccker facilities—all are present; and 
it is only necessary to set up a net, 
paint some lines on the floor, by 
some shuttles and racquets, and g 
te it. 

How much do these fixtures and 
implements cost before play can get 
under way? Complete badminton sets 
run anywhere from $18 to $65, in- 
cluding net, posts (often unnecessary 
in gymnasiums), four racquets anda 
dozen shuttlecocks. Bought separate- 
ly, racquets range from $2 to $12 and 
birds from $3 per dozen to $7.50 per 
dozen. As in all other bat and ball 
games, beginners are not particular 
about their paraphernalia, hardines 
being the quality most sought. This 
can be had in the low price ranges 
The principal upkeep cost of the game 
results from the mortality of the 
shuttles, more commonly known 3 
“birds.” One bird may last no more 
than a game if maltreated. 

Mark off as many badminton courts 
as possible in the gymnasium. Fortu- 
nately, very little run-back and side 
room are needed, because there is n0 
retrieving a bird once it has bounced 
Only on rare occasions does a playet 
hit from outside the lines. Therefore, 
about three feet all around the play- 
ing area is sufficient for out-of- 
bounds space. The court is 44 ft 
long and can be placed cross-wise it 
many gymnasiums (the headroom cal 
taper to 18 ft. or even less at the base 
lines). The court is 20 ft. wide, 9 
that on a basketball court 50 ft. by 8 
ft. four badminton courts can k& 
placed side by side. 
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Golden Rule 
Dear Editor: 

I have read your editorial in the 
Graduate Issue of Scholastic and thought 
it deserved comment. The rule you 
stated, “Treat yourself as if you were 
entirely responsible for your own mis- 
takes, but treat everybody else as if they 
were not to blame for theirs,” is surely 
a perfect one, for if everyone followed 
it, jealousy and other evils would vanish. 
People would not hate each other as 
some do; and maybe if leaders of na- 
tions took this view future wars could be 
prevented. Israel Cooper, 

Tomah (Wis.) H. S. 


Short Story 


Dear Sir: 

Modern life, fast and furious, has made 
the short story favorite entertainment. 
Directly competing with radio, screen 
and theatrical productions the widely- 
read novel is developing into an adapted, 
briefer form, which as the novelette or 
short story is now featured in leading 
magazines everywhere. This, the conven- 
tional reader can digest, and enjoy. But 
often I doubt whether an average short 
story subscriber realizes the value of 
what he is reading, i.e., can he distinguish 
between the words of a popular and 
classical writer? There are those who 
hold that a short story, superbly ren- 
dered, represents as much or more crea- 
tive mastery than a tedious book-length 
work. I would suggest, as a patient 
reader, that Scholastic assign an article 
on this one of two possible topics: “How 


Students are invited to have their say in 
this department. Letters about problems of 
high school students are especially welcome. 
Letters should be confined to 300 words. 
Letters published here do not necessarily 
represent the editorial views of Scholastic. 


to Recognize a Good Story” or “Know- 
ing Better Reading.” 
William Laemale, Jr. 
Ade (Ohio) H. S. 


Suggestion 
Dear Sir: 

I would like to suggest that a music- 
writing award be added to the Scholastic 
Awards. Few students do write music, 
but I feel that such an award would 
certainly be worth while to those few. 
Anyone with ambition and energy enough 
to write music should be given the 
chance to compete that the rest of us 
have. Exceptional are the students who 
work in this difficult field of music, and 
they deserve recognition. 

Meriam Clough, 
Palo Alto, Calif. 


(We think so too. See announcement, 
p. 31, Feb. 6, 1937 issue.—Ed.) 


Hobby 
Dear Forum: 

. . . I wish to comment on Helen E. 
Dolley’s letter about International 
Friendship. I believe she presents an 
interesting hobby for many when she 
suggests writing to students in foreign 
countries. Marion Anderson, 

Tomah (Wisc.) H. S. 

(If you are interested in class or club 
projects for exchanging correspondence 
with foreign students, write Junior Red 
Cross Journal, Washington, D. C.—Ed.) 








Farm Tenancy 


Problems 


(Concluded from page 18) 
leader, Norman Thomas, it is not con- 
nected with any political party and was 
approved by the conservative American 
Federation of Labor. 

During the past two years the Union 
has grown to a membership of 50,000, 
which blankets most of Northeastern 
Arkansas and parts of Oklahoma, Texas, 
Missouri, Mississippi, and Tennessee. In 
May, 1936, the Union called a strike of 
day laborers in Arkansas and demanded 


a wage of $1.50 for 10 hours work, or - 


15 cents an hour. The strike was suc- 
cessful in part, even though officials 
helped break it by arresting men and 
forcing them to work. 

Although denying that such condi- 
tions existed, Governor J. Marion Fut- 
rell finally appointed a commission to 
investigate. The Commission condemned 
attacks on sharecroppers and recom- 
mended that the Federal government aid 
the States in solving the tenancy prob- 
lem. Such a Federal program is con- 
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tained in the Bankhead-Jones Bill. It 
calls for government funds of one billion 
dollars to buy land and sell it in small 
farms to agricultural workers. 

In its report the Union said the bill 
would fail because it seeks to go back 
to the small, individual farm. It point- 
ed out that the present trend is toward 
large farms which can use labor-saving 
machinery, such as the Rust cotton pick- 
er (Schol., Jan. 9), and can produce cot- 
ton cheaply enough to drive the small 
farmer out of business. It argues, 
further, that such a program cannot aid 
more than ten per cent of the needy for 
many years to come. The Union pro- 
poses, instead, a plan for group owner- 
ship of land like the Delta Cooperative 
Farm, in Mississippi. Twenty-three fam- 
ilies are establishing this farm, where 
they all work together and share the 
products of the land. They have built 
houses, a store, and ploughed up 500 
acres for cotton. By combining their 
efforts the families will be able to use 
labor-saving machinery, and establish 
a modern village with a good school 
and a church—an accomplishment im- 
possible for the individual farmer. 


Who’s Who 


FEDERAL SHOW WOMAN 


During nine years as an English teacher 
and director of the Experimental Theatre 
at Vassar, Mrs. Hallie Flanagan argued 

that the stage 
-- should throw its 
spotlight on Ameri- 
can problems. Now, 
as national director 
of the WPA Federal 
Theatre Project, she 
is winning people 
to this idea of mak- 
ing the theatre an 
important social in- 
~ stitution. . 

' All over the 
United States the 
Federal Theatre has 
provided work for 

theatre people who have been out of jobs 
for several years. Even hard-boiled 
New York dramatic critics have praised 
the WPA plays. The old idea that red 
tape hobbles all Government activities 
and crushes originality has been put to 


FLANAGAN 


. rest by the Federal Theatre’s. brilliant 


work in introducing new ideas to the 
stage. When moving picture producers 
decided that Sinclair Lewis’ powerful 
novel on future American fascism was 
too hot to handle, the WPA picked it up. 

North Dakota is Hallie Flanagan’s 
native state, and Grinnell College, Iowa, 
her alma mater. She took her master’s 
degree at Radcliffe and then studied in 
Professor George Pierce Baker’s famed 
“Forty Seven Workshop” at Harvard. 
In 1926-27 she went abroad to study on 
a Guggenheim Fellowship. She has 
written a book, Shifting Scenes of Mod- 
ern European Theatre. 


WORLD SHOWMAN 


“Colossal” is the word usually applied 
to the many stage spectacles that Max 
Reinhardt, famous German director, has 
produced during his 
more than _ forty 
years in the theatre. 
But he also built 
one of world’s 
smallest theatres— 
the Kammerspiele. 
It resembled as 
closely as possible 
the body of a violin, 
and like the violin 
was built to receive 
and respond to the 
slightest vibration. 

Reinhardt’s latest 
stage production, a 
huge spectacle called The Eternal Road, 
is now earning the critics’ praise at the 
Manhattan Opera House, New York City. 
Its magnificent sets were created by 
Norman Bel Geddes, scene designer, 
whose sets for Dead End won him wide 
acclaim. To Americans, Reinhardt’s name 
is associated with Shakespeare’s Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream. His first pro- 
duction of the comedy was in 1903 in 
Germany, and since then he has given 
more than 1,500 presentations. He later 
produced the moving picture version of 
the play and is now in Hollywood. 

Reinhardt’s stage debut was made at 
the age of 18 in the Municipal Theatre 
of Salzberg where he attracted the at- 
tention of Otto Brahm, then the greatest 
German producer. His career as an 
actor lasted until his twenty-sixth year 
but he never played réles depicting men 
of less than 50. In 1902 he opened the 
Kleines Theatre in Berlin, forerunner of 
the Little Theatre movement. 
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FOOD FOR THE ACTIVE MIND 


NE sure sign of the educated man or woman—of any age—is an intellectual 

curiosity about a wide range of subjects, and a free enjoyment of a variety 
of literary styles and flavors. This is one of the reasons why HARPERS MAGA- 
ZINE exerts such a powerful appeal for the intelligent reader. 

Consider a single issue—the March number. The subject matter ranges from 
economics to flying; the scene changes from London to Shanghai to Arizona; 
the presentation varies from George Soule’s cool orderly logic to E. M. Dela- 


field’s gaily entertaining confessions. 

If you do not already know the brilliance and soundness of America’s most 
distinguished periodical, will you not take advantage of our special introduc- 
tory subscription to HARPERS MAGAZINE of six months for only one dollar? 
This is exactly half price. Return the coupon below at once to enjoy: 


More than 90 brilliant features, including: 


THIS RECOVERY: WILL IT LAST?, by George Soule 
ARIZONA DESERT, by J. B. Priestley 

OUR BACKWARD THINKERS, by Alice Beal Parsons 
LAMBERT OF FIJI, by Webb Waldron 

ENGLAND'S WEAK SPOT, by Elmer Davis 

FLYERS ARE INARTICULATE, by Beirne Lay, Jr. 
FREE SAMPLES IN CHINA, by Carl Crow 

FACING THE FACTS ON HOUSING, Anonymous 

TO SPEAK MY MIND ABOUT RUSSIA, by E. M. Delafield 
SHORT STORIES and POETRY 


Har ETS 6 MONTHS 


for only 
MAGA“ZINE 


ONE DOLLAR 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY! 


HARPERS MAGAZINE 
49 East 33rd St., New York, N. Y. 
Here is my dollar. Send me HARPERS MAGAZINE for the next six months in accord- 


ance with your special introductory offer. 
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and correct desi me %... complete Dixon Catalog 
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sent FREE to TEACHER ONLY. 
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for it. 








Address Dept. of Metal Arts 
WILLIAM DIXON 


INCORPORATED 
32 E. Kinney St., Newark, N. J. 
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EASY—FAST_INTERESTING 


The new Weav-rite Adjustable Loom makes 
it edsy to weave in school or at home. Make 
tugs, purses, ties, berets, etc. ANYONE CAN 

T. Lf your dealer cannot supply you, mail 
t ‘ 


STRAITS MFG. CO., 
2480 Bellevue, Detroit, Michigan 











HOW TO JUDGE 
MOTION PICTURES 


Sarah McLean Mullen tells how pictures 
are made and how to judge the finished 
product on the movie screen. It increases 
student enjoyment and student critical 
ability, and offers a series of rules for 
separating good pictures from indiffer- 
ently good or bad ones. 


Pamphiet form . 


30 or more to one 4 


SCHOLASTIC BOOKSHOP 


Chamber of Commerce Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 














I WANT YOU 


Work for “Uncle Sam’’ 
Start $1260 to $2100 a year 
Many 1937 appointments. Social 
Security means money. Short hours. 
Write today sure for free 32-page 
book, with list of positions and full 
particulars telling how to get them. 

FRANKLIN INSTITUTE 
Dept. A253 Rochester, N. Y. 








PRATT INSTITUTE 
SCHOOL OF FINE AND APPLIED ARTS 


BROOKLYN, NEW YORK 
Architecture, Advertising Design, Fashion Illus- 
tration, Industrial Design, Interior Decoration, 
Pictorial Illustration. Four Year Teacher 


Training. 
38 Studios. 91 Instructors. 50th Year. 


JAMES C. BOUDREAU, Director 
Physical Education 


SA R G E * T Physical Therapy 


Boston University 5éth year. 4 yrs. H. 8. required. 
. degree course. Unusual camp devtrection. Catalog. 
Hermann, Dean, 44 Everett St., Cambridge, Mass. 
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FOLLOWING 
THE FILMS 


CAMILLE. (Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer. Di- 
rected by George Cukor.) 


Reviewing Greta Garbo’s new film 
Camille is a pleasure. A pleasure with a 
pitfall. The pitfall is the danger that 
lurks in too many superlatives, but it’s 
hard to describe accurately the picture 
without using a great many of them. 

Incomparable is the word for Miss 
Garbo. She’s as enchanting as ever in 
this picture, and as beautiful; and she 
plays Marguerite Gautier with just the 
right amount of tenderness and dignity 
and understatement demanded of a role 
which has so often been made ineffec- 
tual by overacting. 
grudge grandma and grandpa 
and Eleanora Duse in Camille; we'll 
take Garbo in this movie version any 
day.) 

The supporting cast is a good one, with 
Robert Taylor outdoing himself as Ar- 
mand. (His first appearance early in the 
film was marked by an audible ripple of 
adoration throughout the audience.) 
Henry Daniell does a splendid piece of 
work as Baron de Varville; Lionel 
Barrymore is just fair in the thankless 
part of Armand’s father; and it’s good 
to see Lenore Ulric’s face and capable 
acting again. But what you see in this 
picture, and what you'll remember, is 
the screen’s First Lady playing a difficult 
role in an ancient and sometimes thread- 
bare and absurd play, and doing it so 
well that it all seems beautiful and un- 
bearably tragic, and as new as today. The 
screen version of Camille is by Zoe 
Akins, Frances Marion and James Hilton, 
and is based on the novel by Alexander 
Dumas fils. 


WE’RE ON THE JURY, (RKO. Pro- 
duced by Joseph Henry Steele. Directed 
by Sen Holmes.) 


We’re On The Jury is funny. Too 
drawn-out maybe, a trifle too slowly 
paced, and a leetle overdone in a few 
spots, but on the whole, very funny.»The 
idea is that Victor Moore (real estate) 
and Helen Broderick (society leader) 
are the last two jurors chosen to serve 
on a jury ina murder trial. The court- 
room scene is ridiculously funny; the 
scenes in the jury room while the twelve 
good men and women ponder the fate 
of the accused blonde is even funnier. 
The first ballot shows all voting guilty 
but Helen Broderick. Slowly but very 
surely by fair means and foul, she wins 
them over, one by one, to her side, until 
the count stands 7 to 5. At this point 
the jury decides to re-enact the crime 
which strangely enough involves Victor 
Moore taking a shower. It’s no good 
trying to tell you why it’s funny—the 
synopsis certainly doesn’t sound it. But 
Director Ben Holmes and Producer 
Joseph Henry Steele have done a pretty 
good job of it, assisted by their two stars 
and a large cast. 

Funniest shot: 
an idea. 


Victor Moore having 


(We don’t ever be- | 
their | 
experience of seeing Sarah Bernhardt | 





FOR MODEL 
AEROPLANES 


PLASTIC “A 
WOOD 


This wonderful new discovery that 
handles like putty and quickly hardens into 
light weight, durable wood—has many 
uses in making model aeroplanes, modeling fuse- 
lages, propellers, engines, filling cracks, repairs, 
etc. Genuine Plastic Wood holds nails and 
screws without splitting, can be finished like 


wood. Get it at hardware and paint stores. 
PLAYS AND 


NEW READINGS 


FOR SCHOOLS 


FULL LENGTH COMEDIES AND 
DRAMAS—ONE ACT CONTEST WIN- 
NERS—RADIO_ PLAYS— MUSICAL 
COMEDIES — OPERETTAS — MAKE 
UP—WIGS. 








EVERYTHING FOR YO 
PROGRAM 
e 


INGRAM, Publications 
Rock Island, tll. 


UR DRAMA 


FREDERICK B. 
Gansert Bidg. 














Latest Explainsd 
et ~ ia Every day 


Latest scientific facts—everyone wants to know 
—made crystal clear and easy to understand in 
Popular Mechanics. Every month this big 250-page 
magazine is crammed full of fascinating pictures 
and accounts of astounding scientific discoveries, 
new achievements in aviation, engineering, elec- 
tricity, chemistry, physics, radio. Special depart- 
ments for home craftsmen and practical shop men 
—easy to follow plans. on’t_miss this 

month’s issue—a thrilling, 

grippingand entertaining rec- 

ord of the world's newest won- 

ders— all newsstands. 








Correct Mistakes in Any Language 
399 TRI-PLY one ofthe 88 STYLES 


PRE Ee RINGS i 
, LAN 4/3. 








ye: 


i to 6 
add Ie ear to above prices; a 
2c ea. Sterling Silver Rings a: 
cnowe, 26 of more, $1.50 ea; 12 to 23.6 
e. 1.75 ea. 








GIRLS' BASKETBALL BOOK 


The latest and best book on irls’ basketball is 
*“*MODERN BASKE TBALL .’ Covers all 
fundamentals; als . se and defense. 


id. 
OLAsTic * BOOKSHOP 
Chamb fc Bidg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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HOW MANY CAN 
YOU USE? 


They are f 200 


you know 








Ie you haven’t already secured a sup- 
ply, just clip the coupon below and | 
we will promptly send you all you 
want. Besides being mighty handy for 
record keeping, these SPORTS MEM | 
BOOKS contain all sorts of helpful 


advice on sports written by the 


country’s leading coaches—advice 
which your young athletes will find 


useful and chock-full of inspiration. 


Home Economics Department 


AMERICAN CAN COMPANY 


WE MANUFACTURE CANS 
WE DO NO CANNING 


230 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 


UNNI L 
HOME ECONOMICS DEPARTMENT S 2-7 


American Can Company 
230 Park Avenue, N.Y. C. 





I will appreciate receiving-------------- .---copies of your 


“Sports MEM Book”’. 


Name of teacher or coach | 


Se ne ee Ee: Name of School 


School Address 


_.----------City and State 


AMHUNLEU 
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LAUGHS 


G-r-r! 


Visitor at Zoo: 
vicious?” 

Guide: “Well, lady, no gnus is good 
gnus.” 


“Is that gnu very 


—Texas Outlook. 


. 
Misplaced 
Mr. Bernard Shaw is a past-master at 
the ready retort. A young woman sit- 
ting next to him at dinner remarked: 
“What a wonderful thing is youth!” 
“Yes—And what a crime to waste it 
on children,” G. B. S. replied sagely. 
—Montreal Daily Star. 


The Essay 


A class of boys had been given an 
essay to do on a cricket match. A few 
seconds went by, and one pupil put up 
his hand to say he had finished. The 
teacher called him out and when she 
looked at his effort, this is what she saw: 
Essay on Cricket Match 

No game.” 


—Christian Science Monitor. 


“Rain. 


Hear, Hear! 


“Can you tell me how to get to Bryant 
Street?” 

“What’s that, stranger? 
deaf.” 

“I beg your pardon?” 

“I said I’m a little deaf. 
you.” 

“You don’t say! I’m deaf too.” 

“That’s too bad! Now, what was it you 
wanted?” 

“Can you tell me how to get to Bryant 
Street?” 

“Sure. You go down this way for four 
blocks and then turn to your right. It’s 


I’m a little 


I didn’t hear 


| thé third street down.” 


“That’s Bryant Street, is it?” 

“Oh! No. Excuse me, old man. I 
thought you said Bryant Street.” 

“No, I said Bryant Street.” 

“Never heard of it. Sorry, stranger.” 


—Judge. 


Rough Stuff 


Some of our novelists seem not to care 


| what they do with their characters’ eyes. 


For instance: 

“Her eyes roamed carelessly round the 
room.” 

“With her eyes she riveted him to the 
spot.” 

“He tore his eyes from her face and 


they fell on the letter at her feet.” 


“Their eyes met for a long, breathless 
moment, and swam together.” 

“Marjory would often take her eyes 
from the deck and cast them far out to 
sea.” 

—Lewisham and Catford Guide. 





OFTHE 
WEEK 


Perspective 
This question was asked of three wo 
men on a job: “What are you doing” 
The first man replied, “I’m work; 
for a dollar a day.” 






The second said, “I am _ chisel 
granite.” 

The third answered, “I am building 
cathedral.” 








A schoolboy was asked to explain ¢, 
formation of dew. His answer was: “ 
earth revolves on its axis every twenty. 
four hours, and in consequence, of t 
tremendous pace at which it travels, 
perspires freely.” 












The curfew tolls the knell of parting dy 

A line of cars winds slowly o’er the led 

The pedestrian plods his absent-mindg 
way, 

And leaves the world quite unexpected 







Boston News Letter, 






7 
Yes, Why? 
Why are the name cutter-downers 
Permitted to be at large? 
Why, if her name is Marjorie, 
Is it trimmed down to Marge? 
—Ed Scanlon, Buffalo Evening New 








And what about name-fancifiers? 
(The term is used without malice.) 
Should all the girls go unremarked 
Who sign themselves “Alyce”? 
—Christian Science Monitor. 
















Problems in Living 
By Marjorie S. Watts 
13. After-school Jobs 


Howard has to work so much afte 
school to help the family income thd 
he has no time to study and has begu 
to fail badly. He is also getting m 
down physically and has no time fe 
recreation. 


Ask Yourself: 

1. Do you suppose there is any wi 
of modifying this situation so that How 
ard will not be so harmed by it? Wha 
particulars of his family life would yol 
have to know to decide this? 

2. Is it possible that in the long m 
the family will lose more financially ail 
otherwise than it gains by his workiif 
so hard? Explain. 

3. If it is really necessary for him # 
work so many hours, should the sched 
cooperate in any way? How could 
do so? Should the program inclué 
anything to help him physically? 

























Try This: 

If you as a fellow student knew @ 
Howard’s circumstances, what would y@ 
try to do about them? 
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Or vice versa. 






At any rate something in 


Scholastic is positively fascinating them 


T might be one of many things 

that causes the conversation to 
flow between these two bright young 
people. It might be a movie review 
in which Lionel Barrymore comes 
off second best;- or the behavior of 
one of the characters in the short 
story; or something John L. Lewis 
said to Alfred P. Sloan. It might be 
any of these things in which Scho- 
lastic has aroused their mutual 
interest, but in the particular case 
illustrated above, the discussion is 
whirling around one of the “Boy Dates 
Girl” articles that appear every other 
week in Scholastic. We listened in on 
the conversation and heard: 

Sue: Well, if that’s not right, how do 
you like to have a girl act when you go 
to her home? 

He: When a boy calls on a girl, he 
expects her to greet him, to Have her 
home cleaned up, and to have the 
younger children out of the way. She 
should introduce him to her parents and 
talk reasonably. Then, there is food. 
Boys always like to be fed. 

Sue: If another boy happens to be at 
the girl’s home when you get there, what 
are you going to do—walk out again? 

He: That’s kind of a delicate situation. 

Sue: If there are more boys than girls 
the extra boys should slip out. 


— a 
W. F. HALL PRINTING CO, 


He: I can’t see that at all. I think it 
would be better if one of the girls would 
call up some other girls and ask them 
to come over. 

Sue: Another thing I don’t like is to 
have friends drive by the house at 
eleven o'clock at night, honk the horn, 
and expect a girl to come out. I think 
she should not run out to a car at any 
time, and certainly not late at night. 

He: All right. But I’d like to remind 
you of what the girls do that we don’t 
like. We don’t like to have girls gang 
up at the door to the home room so that 
the rest of us have to fight our way in. 
We don’t like to see them put on their 
makeup in school. They do not bring 
their shoes to school to put them on. I 
think they should put on their shoes and 
makeup at home. 

Sue: Well, that’s a funny argument. 
I suppose a girl shouldn’t put on a shoe 
if it happens to come off! Whoops! 
How you argue! 


So that you don’t miss the next 
issue of Scholastic give your sub- 
scription to your teacher now. 
Other big Scholastic events of the 
new term are the Scholastic 
Awards with prizes of scholar- 
ships and cash for work in lit- 
erary, art and music divisions; 
and the Scholastic News Examina- 
tion, with prizes of free trips to 
Washington. Get in on these! 
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@ When good fellows get together—they 
want “MR. PEANUT” to join them. For 
no meeting is quite complete without a few 
bags of delicious PLANTERS PEANUTS! 
And no matter what you’ve debated about, 
you are bound to agree on one thing: nothing 
is so crisp and tender, nothing is so rich in 





flavor, nothing hits the spot like PLANT- 
ERS! If you want to treat your taste to its 
biggest thrill—and give your nickel its big- 
gest bargain—buy some PLANTERS PEA- 
NUTS now. Just be sure a picture of “MR. 
PEANUT” is on the package—and you’ll 
be sure of fineness, freshness and flavor. 








“MR. PEANUT”. @ 
Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


PLANTERS PEANUTS#i 





